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Towards an Understanding 


of Mexico 


An Editorial by Hubert Herring 


WOULD present the peo- 
ple of the United States 


of Mexico. They are 
your near neighbors. 


There are seventeen million of 
them. citizens of a land varied 
and charming, rich in achieve- 
ment and promise. Their his- 
tory cannot be told in terms 
two thousand 


of less than 


years, a history in which bar- 





barian hordes, priests of hu- 
man sacrifice, kings savage and 


enlightened, Spanish conquer- 





difficult to know, but it will be 
worth the effort. I 
the that 
several wrong ways of going at 
it. I shall start 
warnings. 


Do not pity Mexico. There 


warn you 


at outset there are 


with a few 


is nothing to warrant it. To 
be sure, she has poverty. So 
have we. She has disease: so 








ors and priests are ranged just 


have we. She has bull fights; 





= we have Iynchings. She has 
—? m—— . : ‘ . 
2 grafters; so have we. She has 
=a NX dishonest politicians; so have 





we. She has bandits, but they 








behind the drop curtain of the 


present stage. Great names Ny X 
stand out on the record, the = 


names of patriots who fought 
for justice, independence, and 


enfranchisement. ‘These men 


are revered as 


Washington, 


Jefferson, Lincoln are revered 


= Diego Rivera 9 


among us. Citizens of the 
United States should know 


these men, for they belong to Fp 
the epic of _ 
of the There Father 


Hidalgo, the parish priest who first lifted the torch 


the independence 
western hemisphere. Was 
of freedom: Father Morelos, who carried it farther 
towards victory; the schoolmaster Benito Juarez, 
whose passion for national unity and freedom makes 
him as luminous to Mexicans as Lincoln is to us; the 
leaders of the Revolution since 1910, men of courage 


You You 


should know also the humble Indian of the village, 


and conviction. should know these men. 
the man who bore the yoke of an insupportable slav- 
ery, but whose eye is today kindled with an uncon- 
querable hope. If you look closer, you will see that 
it is the same light which has glowed, brilliantly or 
clouded, in the eyes of our greatest leaders. Mexico 
demands the things we of the United States demand 
—the right to develop her national life in dignity 
and strength. 


I invite you to mect Mexico. You will find her 


Drawing by 


*Mevico” 





are not so effective as are ours. 
Mexico 


nor needs it. 


So save your pity. 


neither asks it 


Do not forever compare 
countries. Of course, Mexico 
is different from the United 


States. She turns a quite dif- 


ferent face to the problems of 


life. She is Indian and Latin, 
—— we are predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon, North European in 


hy 


S/luart Chase 
For- 


get the casy mistake of assuming that the thing 


psychology and_ blood. 


which is different is perforce inferior. 
She is not a 
She un- 


Do not set out to do Mexico good. 
candidate for improvement by the outsider. 
doubtedly needs all kinds of improvement, as do we, 
but she is quite obstinately set upon doing her own 


improving indeed, are we. 


as, 
If vou can avoid these detours, and drive on down 


the main road, you will discover a Mexico immeas- 


urably rich and rewarding. There is gold there to be 
had for the taking. 


This editerial is reprinted from a pamphlet of the same title, 


by permission of the author, The Reverend Mr. Herring is see- 
retary of the Social Relations; 
executive director of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 


the 


Congregational Department of 


Latin America; director of annual summer Seminar in 


Mewvico; distinguished as an authority and the author of many 
hooks 


and articles on Mewico. 





UAN CABRAL was a tall Mex- 
ican who worked for my uncle, 
pruning vines. He was a poor 

number of 

sions: his wife Consuela, his 
sons Pablo and Pancho, his three 
daughters, his lame cousin Federico, 
four dogs, a cat, a guitar, a shotgun, 
an old horse, an old wagon, and lots 


man with a posses- 


of pots and pans. 

I was in the farmyard 
talking to my uncle the morn- 
ing Juan came up the road in 
his wagon to ask for work. 

“What's this?” my uncle 
said. 

“Mexicans,” I 

“How you 
said. 

“The dogs,” I “Mex- 
icans are a noble and simple 
people. They are never so 
poor they cannot keep a pack 
of hounds. They are Indians, 
mixed with other noble races.” 

“What do they want?” he 
said. 

“Work,” I said. “It 
break their hearts to admit it, 
but that’s what they want.” 

“IT don’t need any help,” 
my uncle said. 

“They won't care,” 
“They'll just turn 
and go on to the next 
yard.” 

The wagon came slowly in- 
to the farmyard and Juan 
Cabral said good morning in Mex- 
ican. “Buenos dias, amigos.” In 
bad English he said, “Is there work 
a strong Mex- 


said. 
tell?” he 


can 


said. 


will 


I said. 
around 
vine- 


on this vineyard for 
ican?” 

“Who?” 
stance,” he 

“Me,” 
Cabral.” 

“Juan 
“No, there is 

“How much is the 
Juan. 

“What'd he say?” said my uncle 
to me. He lit a cigarette to help him 
through his bewilderment. 

“He wants to know how much the 
pay is,” I said. 

“Who said anything about pay?’ 
“T’m not hiring any- 


said my uncle. (“For in- 
said to me.) 
Juan Cabral. 


said “Juan 


Cabral,” uncle. 


no work,” 


said my 


pay?” said 


, 


my uncle said. 
body.” 

“He wants to know anyway,” I 
said. “He knows you're not hiring 
anybody.” 

My uncle was amazed. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m paying the 


Japs thirty cents an hour. Most 


farmers are paying twenty and 
twenty-five.” 
“The pay is thirty cents an hour,” 
I said to Juan. 
“That is not 
Mexican. “There are 
to feed this winter.” 
“What's he say?” said my uncle. 
My uncle pretty and 


said the 
mouths 


enough,” 
many 


was sore 


wouldn’t understand anything Juan 
said until I said it over again. 

“He says thirty cents an hour isn’t 
enough to feed all the mouths he’s 
got to feed this winter,” I said. 

“Who's he got to feed?” my uncle 
said. 

“All those people in the wagon,” I 
said. 

“Where they going to live?” my 
uncle said. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “They'll 
find a place somewhere, I suppose.” 

Juan Cabral did not speak. One 
of his dogs came over to my uncle 
and licked my uncle’s hand. My 
uncle jumped and looked around 
fearfully. “What’s this?” he said. 

“It’s one of the Mexican’s dogs,” 
I said. 

“Well, ge 
my uncle. 

I told the dog to go back to the 
wagon and it did. My uncle watched 
it go back. He not only watched the 
dog go back, he studied the dog going 


back. 


it away from me,” said 


English Section 


THE GOOD YEAR 


By William S§ aroyan 


“That’s an ordinary dog, 
“You see hundreds of 
streets.” 

“That's right,” I said. 

“That dog ain’t worth 
my uncle said. 

“It ain't lot less 
than a penny,” I said. “You couldn't 
give that dog away with two dollars.” 

“T wouldn’t take that dog 
for three dollars.” my unee 
said. “What can it do? Cap 
it catch a jack-rabbit or any- 
thing like that?” : 

“No,” I said. 

“Can it 
away?” said my uncle. 

“No,” I said. “It would go 
out and lick the hands of rob- 
bers.” 

“Well, what good is it?” my 
uncle said. 

“No good at all,” I said. 

“What do they want to keep 
a lot of dogs like that for?” 
my uncle said. 

“They're Mexicans.” I said. 
“They're simple Mexican peo- 
ple.” 

“T hear Mexicans do a lot of 
stealing,” said my uncle. 

“They'll take anything that 
ain’t got roots in the earth,’ 
I said. 

“T got thirteen mouths to 
feed, not counting my own,’ 
said Juan. “Thirty cents an 
hour isn’t enough.” 

“Thirteen mouths?” said my uncle. 

“He’s counting the animals,” | 
said. 

“I don’t suppose he knows how to 
my uncle said. 
prune a 


he said, 
them in the 


t penny,” 


even worth a 


scare robbers 


prune a vine,” 

“Do you know 
grapevine?” I said to Juan. 

“No, senor,” he said. ‘I am a sdl- 
dier.”’ 

“What'd he say?” 

“He soldier,” I said. 

“The war’s over,” my uncle said. 

The Mexican brought out his shot 
gun and was lifting it to his shoulder 
by way of demonstrating his being 4 
soldier when my uncle noticed what 
he was fooling with. My uncle 
jumped behind me. ; 

“Tell him to put that gun away, 
he said. “I don’t want any Mexican 
shooting me accidentally. I believe 
him. I believe he’s a soldier. Tell 
him to put that gun away. He'll 
shoot me just to prove he’s a soldier. 

“No he won't,” I said. 

“T don’t need any help.” my unele 
said to Juan Cabral. 


how to 


said my unde. 


says he’s a 
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“Thirty cents an hour is not 
gough to feed thirteen mouths, not 
unting my own,” said the Mexican, 

He put the gun away, and the first 
thing my uncle knew five young Mex- 
ean faces were looking up at him. He 






ijmost lost his balance. 


“Who are these people?” he said. 

“These are the children,’ I said. 
‘Two boys and three girls.” 

“What do they want?” said my 


uncle. 

“Beans and flour and salt,” I said. 
“They don’t want much.” 

“Tell them to go away,” my uncle 
sid. “He don’t know how to prune 
a vine.” 

“Anybody can learn how to prune 


a vine.” I said. 


“He'll ruin my vineyard,” my 
uncle said. 

“And steal everything that ain’t 
gt roots in the earth,” I said. 
“I’m paying ten cents an hour 


more than most farmers are paying,” 
my unele said. 

“He says it ain't enough,” I said. 
“Well.” “ask him 
hw much is enough.” 

“Senor Cabral.” I said to the Mex- 
jean, “will vou work for thirty-five 
My uncle does not 


said my uncle, 


ents an hour? 
need any help, but he likes you.” 
“Have vou a dwelling for my fam- 


ily and the animals?” said the Mex- 
jean. 

“Yes,” I said. “It is modest but 
comfortable.” 

“Is there much work to do?” said 





the Mexican. 
“Very little,” I said. 

“Is there work to do?” said 
the Mexican. 

“It is pleasant and healthful,” I 
said. 

Juan Cabral 
the wagon 


much 


stepped down from 


and came over to my 
ucle. My uncle was pretty scared. 
The dogs walked behind the Mexican, 
and his children were already sur- 
rounding my uncle. 

“Senor,” the Mexican to 
uncle, “I work in 
yard.” 

“I am honored,”” said my uncle. 
He was all mixed up. It was the 
dogs mostly, but it was also the five 


Mexican children, and the Mexican’s 


said mv 


will your vine- 


magnificent manners. It was cer- 
tainly not the gun. My uncle 


wouldn’t let any power in the world 
intimidate him. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon 
the Mexicans 


were established in 
their little house, and I took Juan 
Cabral, followed by Pablo and 


Pancho and his lame cousin Federico, 
toa vine te teach him how to prune. 
] explained the reasons for 
of the shears. 
the vine. 


each clip 
To keep the shape of 
, To keep it strong. To let 
Its fresh branches grow upward to- 
(Concluded on page 11) 





English Section 









William Saroyan, Who Loves Life 


By Ernestine Taggard 


LARGE percentage of the 
migratory laborers who fol- 
low the crops up and down 
the state of California are 

Mexicans. Treatises have been writ- 


ten about them; large sums of moncy 
have been set aside by great founda- 
tions to study them; Ph.D. degrees 
have been granted on dissertations 
dealing with the problems they pre- 
sent. And now William Saroyan has 


written a story about them. It’s a very 





short story, but if in its few hundred 
tind 
and sense of humanity, the explana- 
tion lies in two facts. One is that Mr. 


words vou a certain sympathy 


Saroyan is a native of the great vine- 
vard country around Fresno which is 
one of the stopping-off places for the 
the other is that here we 
parentage 


migratories ; 
have a of Armenian 
writing with understanding about the 


nan 


Mexicans and writing as only one 


member of a long-subjected race can 
write about another. 

There is still much of the 
Saroyan in spite of his very American 
enthusiasms and_ vitality. He 
by his gift quite naturally. His father, 
was born in Armenia, 
writer and a_ teacher. His 
mother was a story-teller and a source 


East in 
comes 
was a 


who 
grand- 


of many of Saroyan’s stories. 

This is no tale of long vears of 
heart-rending trial and error on the 
part of a young author. Saroyvan, as a 
writer, sprang full into the 
world. like Athena. ‘ew had heard of 
him, few knew of his aspirations to 


armed 


write when, at the age of 25, his first 
short story, “The Daring Young Man 
On the Flying Trapeze.” (no kin to 
Walter O'Keefe) appeared in Story 
Magazine, and started a 
which hasn’t died down yet. No sooner 
had it appeared than the editors of 


commotion 


Story began receiving other stories 
at the rate of one a day from the 


hitherto daring young man in Cali- 
fornia, and very soon a book appeared 
under the title of the original story. 
Then, about a year later (1935), after 
a trip to New York where he was 
feted by his publishers and admirets, 
and after a voyage and 
to Russia, came another collection of 
stories (71 in all) called Inhale and 
Lahale (Random House). 


Saroyan 


to Armenia 


the first 
have been divided into two camps— 
the pros and the cons. But even among 
the cons were critics who, no matter 
how much they deplored what they 
called the undisciplined school of writ- 
ing, wrote long and worthy reviews 
with titles like “The Significance of 
Saroyan” and “Mr. Saroyan Con- 
tinues to Write Very Much as He 
These 


readers from 


Pleases.” same’ crities have 
called Saroyan all kinds of names. 
They accuse him of pounding his own 
chest in a Whitmanesque manner and 
declaring in a loud tone that he is in 
love with life; they say that reading 
Saroyan is like participation in a true 
confession cult; they like to suggest 
that Saroyan is a prolific and uneven 
writer, exercising as little discipline 
and self-criticism as his contemporary, 
Wolfe. On the other hand, 
these same critics are the first to say 
that significant, that 
especially when dealing with actual 
experiences in his childhood, his writ- 


Thomas 


Sarovan is 


ing is rich and suggestive; that al- 
though a great many of his stories go 
off in all directions his tales within his 
own personal experience are fine and 
often lovely. Loudest among these is 
Clifton the 
New his 
three-column review of and 
Karhale in the New 
Yorker, printed deli- 
cious “fable”: 


The Wolfe and the Savoyan 


A Wolfe, out walking one day, chanced 
to meet a Saroyan. 

“T hear you are torn by the misery and 
challenged 


for 

with 
Inhale 
February 22 


the 


Fadiman, reviewer 


Yorker, who. along 


following 


grandeur of human existence,” 
the Wolfe. 
The Saroyan replied coldly that it was. 
“And that Life uplifts, terrifies, amazes, 
and delights you.” 


The Saroyan showed its teeth briefly 
and retorted that it did. 

But the Wolfe, not to be thus intimi- 
dated, continued, “And that you write 


stories with titles such as “The Gay and 


Melancholy Flux’ and *World Wilderness 
of Time Lost.” 

“What's it to you?” inquired the Saro- 
yan. 


“Nothing. except that. vou’d better keep 
off my territory.” snarled the Wolfe. 

“I realize,” said the Saroyan, “that you 
are a very large Wolfe and that I am a 
very small Saroyan, but surely the Cosmos 
is big enough for two of us to be vague 


about it at the same time. So go jump 
in the River.” 
Moral: All men are brothers and Life 


is something or other. 
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UAN CABRAL was a tall Mex- 
ican who worked for my uncle, 
pruning vines. He was a poor 

number of 

sions: Consuela, his 
sons Pablo and three 
daughters, his lame cousin Federico, 
four dogs, a cat, a guitar, a shotgun, 
an old horse, an old wagon, and lots 
of pots and pans. 
I was in the 
talking to my uncle the morn 
ing Juan came up the road in 
his wagon to ask for work. 


with a 
his wife 
Pancho, his 


man posses 


farmyard 


“What's this?” my uncle 
said. 

“Mexicans,” I said. 

“How can you tell?” he 
said. 


“The dogs,” I said. “Mex- 
icans are a noble and simple 
people. They are never so 
poor they cannot keep a pack 
of hounds. They are Indians, 
mixed with other noble races.” 

“What do they want?” he 
said. 

“Work,” I said. “It will 
break their hearts to admit it, 
but that’s what they want.” 

“T don’t need any help,” 
my uncle said. 

“They won't care,” I 
“They'll just turn around 
and go on to the next vine- 
yard.” 

The wagon came slowly in- 
to the farmyard and Juan 
Cabral said good morning in Mex- 
ican. “Buenos dias, amigos.” In 
bad English he said, “Is there work 
a strong Mex- 


said. 


on this vineyard for 


ican?” 

“Who?” said my uncle. (‘For in- 
stance,” he said to me.) 

“Me,” said Juan Cabral. “Juan 
Cabral.” 

“Juan Cabral,” said my _ uncle. 
“No, there is no work,” 

“How much is the pay?” said 
Juan. 

“What'd he say?” said my uncle 


to me. He lit a cigarette to help him 
through his bewilderment. 

“He wants to know how much the 
pay is,” I said. 

“Who said anything about pay?” 
my uncle said. “I’m not hiring any- 
body.” 

“He wants to know anyway,” I 
said. “He knows you're not hiring 
anybody.” 

My uncle was amazed. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m paying the 


Japs thirty cents an hour. Most 





farmers are twenty and 
twenty-five.” 
“The pay is thirty cents an hour,” 


I said to Juan. 


paying 


“That is not enough,” said the 
Mexican. “There are many mouths 
to feed this winter.” 


“What’s he say?” said my uncle. 


My uncle was pretty sore and 





wouldn’t 


understand anything Juan 
said until I said it over again. 

“He says thirty cents an hour isn’t 
enough to feed all the mouths he’s 


got to feed this winter,” I said. 

“Who's he got to feed?” my uncle 
said. 

“All those people in the wagon,” I 
said. 

“Where they going to live?” my 
uncle said. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “They'll 
find a place somewhere, I suppose.” 

Juan Cabral did not speak. One 
of his dogs came over to my uncle 


and licked my unele’s hand. My 
uncle jumped and looked around 
fearfully. ““What’s this?” he said. 


“It’s one of the Mexican’s dogs,” 
I said. 

“Well, get it away from me,” said 
my uncle. 

I told the dog to go back to the 
wagon and it did. My uncle watched 
it go back. He not only watched the 
dog go back, he studied the dog going 


back. 
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By William S aroyan 


“That’s an ordinary dog.” he said, 
“You see hundreds of tl! in the 
streets.” 

“That’s right,” I said. 

“That dog ain’t worth 
my uncle said. 

“It ain't lot less 
than a penny,” I said. “You couldn't 
give that dog away with two dollars.” 

“IT wouldn’t take that dog 
for three dollars,’ my uncle 
said. “What can it do? Can 
it catch a jack-rabbit or any- 
thing like that?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Can it 
away?” said my uncle. 

“No,” I said. “It would go 
out and lick the hands of rob- 
bers.” 

“Well. what good is it?” my 
uncle said. 
“No good at all,” I said. 

“What do they want to keep 
a lot of dogs like that for?” 
my uncle said. 

“They're Mexicans.” I said, 
“They're simple Mexican peo- 
vie.” 

“T hear Mexicans do a lot of 
stealing,” said my uncle. 

“They'll take anything that 
ain’t got roots in the earth,’ 
I said. 

“I got thirteen mouths: to 
feed, not counting my own,’ 
said Juan. “Thirty cents an 
hour isn’t enough.” 

“Thirteen mouths?” said my unele. 

“He’s counting the animals,” I 
said. 

“I don’t suppose he knows how to 
prune a vine,” my uncle said. 

“Do you know prune a 
grapevine?” I said to Juan. 

“No, senor,” he said. “I am a sol- 


t penny,” 


even worth 


scare robbers 


how to 


dier.”’ 
“What'd he say?” said my unele. 
“He says he’s a soldier,” I said. 
“The war’s over,” my uncle said. 


The Mexican brought out his shot- 
gun and was lifting it to his shoulder 
by way of demonstrating his being 4 
soldier when my uncle noticed what 
he was fooling with. My uncle 
jumped behind me. ‘ 

“Tell him to put that gun away, 
he said. “I don’t want any Mexican 
shooting me accidentally. I believe 


him. I believe he’s a soldier. Tell 
him to put that gun away. Hell 


shoot me just to prove he’s a soldier.” 
“No he won't,” I said. 
“T don’t need any help.” my uncle 
said to Juan Cabral. 
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“Thirty cents an hour is_ not 
gough to feed thirteen mouths, not 
unting my own,” said the Mexican. 

He put the gun away, and the first 
thing my uncle knew five young Mex- 
aces were looking up at him. He 






ican f , 
most lost his balance. 


“Who are these people?” he said. 
“These are the children,”” I said. 
“Two boys and three girls.” 

“What do they want?” said my 


ancle. 

“Beans and flour and salt,” I said. 
“They don’t want much.” 

“Tell them to go away,” my uncle 
gid. “He don’t know how to prune 
a vine.” 

“Anybody can learn how to prune 


a vine,” I sa id. 


“He'll ruin) my vineyard,’ my 
uncle said. 

“And steal everything that ain't 
gt roots in the earth,” I said. 
“Tm paying ten cents an hour 


more than most farmers are paying,” 
my uncle said. 

“He says it ain't enough,” I said. 
“Well.” my “ask him 
how much is enough.” 

“Senor Cabral,’ I said to the Mex- 
ian, “will vou work for thirty-five 
Mv uncle does not 


said uncle, 


ents an hour? 
ned any help, but he likes you.” 


“Have you a dwelling for my fam- 


ily and the animals?” said the Mex- 
iean. 

“Yes.” I said. “It is modest but 
comfortable.” 

“Is there much work to do?” said 
the Mexican. 

“Very little,” I said. 

“Is there much work to do?” said 


the Mexican. 
“It is pleasant and healthful,” I 





said. 
Juan Cabral stepped down from 
the wagon and came over to my 


uncle. My uncle was pretty scared. 
The dogs walked behind the Mexican, 
and his children were already sur- 
rounding my uncle. 
the 


“Senor,” said Mexican to mv 
ucle, “I will work in your vine- 
yard.” 


“T am honored,” said my uncle. 
He was all mixed up. It was the 
dogs mostly, but it was also the five 
Mexican children, and the Mexican’s 
Magnificent manners. It was 
tainly not the gun. My uncle 
wouldn’t let any power in the world 
intimidate him. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon 
the Mexicans 


cer- 


were established in 
their little house, and I took Juan 
Cabral, followed by Pablo and 


Pancho and his lame cousin Federico, 
toa vine to teach him how to prune. 
lexplained the reasons for each 
of the shears. 
the vine. 


clip 
To keep the shape of 
To keep it strong. ‘To let 
its fresh branches grow upward to- 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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William Saroyan, Who Loves Life 


hitherto daring young man in Cali- 
fornia, and very soon a book appeared 
under the title of the original story. 
Then, about a year later (1935), after 


By Ernestine Taggard 
LARGE percentage of the 
migratory laborers who fol- 
low the crops up and down 
the state of California are 
Mexicans. Treatises 
ten about them; large sums of money 


have been writ- 
have been set aside by great founda- 
tions to study them; Ph.D. degrees 
have been granted on dissertations 
dealing with the problems they pre- 
sent. And now William Saroyan has 
written a story about them. It’s a very 





short story, but if in its few hundred 
words you find a certain sympathy 
and sense of humanity, the explana- 
tion lies in two facts. One is that Mr. 
Sarovan is a native of the great vine- 
vard country around Fresno which is 
one of the stopping-off places for the 
migratories; the other is that here we 


have a man of Armenian parentage 
writing with understanding about the 
and one 


a long-subjected race can 


Mexicans writing as only 
member of 
write about another. 

There is still of the 
Sarovan in spite of his very American 
enthusiasms and _ vitality. He 
by his gift quite naturally. His father, 


much Fast in 


comes 


who was born in Armenia, was a 
writer and a teacher. His grand- 


mother was a story-teller and a source 
of many of Saroyan’s stories. 

This is no tale of long vears of 
heart-rending trial and error on the 
part of a young author. Saroyan, as a 
writer, sprang full into the 
world, like Athena. Few had heard of 
him, few knew of his aspirations to 
write when, at the age of 25, his first 
short story, “The Daring Young Man 
On the Flying Trapeze.” (no kin to 
Walter O'Keefe) appeared in Story 
Magazine, and started a 
which hasn’t died down yet. No sooner 
had it appeared than the editors of 


armed 


commotion 


Story began receiving other stories 
at the rate of one a day from the 


a trip to New York where he 
feted by his publishers and admirets, 
and after a Armenia and 
to Russia, came another collection of 
stories (71 in all) called Inhale and 
Eahale (Random House). 

Saroyan 


was 


vovage to 


readers from the _ first 
have been divided into two camps— 
the pros and the cons. But even among 
the cons were critics who, no matter 
how much they deplored what they 
called the undisciplined school of writ- 
ing, wrote long and worthy reviews 
with titles like ‘The Significance of 
Saroyan” and “Mr. Saroyan Con- 
tinues to Write Very Much as He 
Pleases.”” These same’ crities have 
called) Saroyan all kinds of names. 
They accuse him of pounding his own 
chest in a Whitmanesque manner and 
declaring in a loud tone that he is in 
love with life; they say that reading 
Saroyan is like participation in a true 
confession cult; they like to suggest 
that Saroyan is a prolific and uneven 
writer, exercising as little discipline 
and self-criticism as his contemporary, 
Wolfe. On the other hand, 
these same critics are the first to say 
that that 
especially when dealing with actual 


Thomas 


Saroyvan is significant, 
experiences in his childhood, his writ- 
that al- 


though a great many of his stories go 


ing is rich and suggestive; 
off in all directions his tales within his 
own personal experience are fine and 


often lovely. Loudest among these is 


Clifton) Fadiman. reviewer for the 
New Yorker, who. alone with his 
three-column review of Inhale and 
Kehale in the February 22 New 
Yorker, printed the following deli- 


cious “fable”: 
The Wolfe and the Saroyan 


A Wolfe, out walking one day, chanced 
to meet a Saroyan. 

“T hear you are torn by the misery and 
grandeur of human existence,” challenged 
the Wolfe. 

The Saroyan replied coldly that it was. 

“And that Life uplifts, terrifies, amazes, 
and delights you.” 


The Saroyan showed its teeth briefly 
and retorted that it did. 

But the Wolfe, not to be thus intimi- 
dated, continued, “And that you write 


stories with titles such as “The Gay and 


Melancholy Flux’ and ‘World Wilderness 
ot ‘Time Lost.” 

“What's it to you?” inquired the Saro- 
yan. 


“Nothing, except that.yvou’d better keep 


off my territory,” snarled the Wolfe. 
“IT realize,” said the Saroyan, “that you 
ere a very large Wolfe and that I am a 


very small Saroyan, but surely the Cosmos 
is big enough for two of us to be vague 


about it at the same time. So go jump 
in the River.” 
Moral: All men are brothers and Life 


is something or other. 
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Social Life in the Salas and Patios of New Spain 
By Charles Macomb Flandrau 





ON JUAN met us at the train 
—which deposits its pas- 
sengers in the middle of 
Rebozo’s principal street— 

and, as it was still early in the morn- 
ing and there were nine hours of sixty 
minutes each ahead of us, most of 
which we were aware would have to 
be consumed in sawing conversational 
wood at Don Juan’s, we called 
first upon the family of Don 
Pedro Valasquez — another 
local coffee magnate, Don 
Pedro’s wife—in a pink cotton 
wrapper, with her hair down, 
but heavily powdered and 
asphyxiatingly perfumed—had 
no doubt seen us get off the 
train, for she met us at the 
front door, kissed the two 
girls in our party (who, after 
calling on Mexican ladies, al- 
ways declare they have con- 
tracted lead-poisoning), and, 
chattering like a strange but 
kindly bird, took us into the 
sala. 

There is in all truly Mexi- 
ean salas a_ striking—a de- 
pressing—similarity one does 
not notice in the drawing- 
rooms of other countries. It is 
as if there were, somewhere in 
the republic, a sort of standard 
sala—just as there is in a glass 
case at Washington a standard 
of weight and a standard of 
measurement—which all the 
other salas try, now humbly, now 
magnificently, to approximate. I have 
sat in many Mexican salas and I have 
peeped from the street into many 
more, but it would be difficult if not 
impossible for me to know whether I 
were in the house of Don This rather 
than in the house of Don That, if 
none of the family were present to 
give me a clew. They are all long 
and high and bleak. In the exact 
geometric center is a table with noth- 
ing on it but its chilly marble top. 
Over it hangs an electric chandelier 
(the unshaded incandescent light, like 
a bad deed in an excellent world, casts 
its little beam almost everywhere in 
Mexico), the size and elaborateness of 
which is a tolerably accurate symp- 
tom of the owner’s wealth and posi- 
tion. Around the walls is placed at 
intervals, as regular as the architec- 
ture will allow, a “set” of furniture— 
usually of Austrian bentwood with 
rattan seats and backs—the kind that 


looks as if it were made of gas pipe 
painted black. Near the heavily 
barred windows, where they can be 
admired by the passers-by, are other 
marble-topped tables laden with 
trivial imported objects of china and 
glass and metal: bisque figurines 
painted in gay colors, little ornate 
vases that could not hold a single 








Illustration from Made in Mexico 
by Susan Smith (Knopf). 


flower, fanciful inkstands, and statu- 
ettes of animals—rabbits and dogs 
and owls—standing about on mats 
horribly evolved out of worsted and 
beads. The few pictures are usually 
vivid in color and obvious in senti- 
ment. 

In fact, the prominence given in 
Mexican houses to advertisements of 
brewers and grocers—calendars por- 
traying, for example, a red-cheeked 
young person with two horticulturally 
improbable cherries dangling from her 
faultless mouth—is indicative of the 
warm, bright school of art for which 
the nation really cares. The floor is of 
tiles—sometimes_ light-colored and 
ornamented, but more often dark-red 
and plain—and the ceiling is almost 
invariably a false ceiling of painted 
canvas that eventually sags a trifle 
and somewhat disturbs a stranger ac- 
customed to ceilings of plaster by 
spectrally rising and falling in the 
breeze. In hot weather the bareness 





and hardness and cleanliness of these 
places, the absence of upholstery and 
yielding surfaces, the fact that the 
floors can be sprinkled and swabbed 
off with a wet mop, are most agree- 
able. But whereas in some parts of 
Mexico one or two days of a month 
may be warm and the other twenty- 
nine or thirty cool or even cold, the 
sala, with its inevitable echo, 
frozen floors, and __ pitiless 
draughts, is usually as inyit- 
ing as a mortuary chapel. Don 
Pedro’s, _ besides containing 
precisely what I have enumer- 
ated, had an upright piano, a 
canary, and a phonograph, and 
if I had needed any proof of 
the fact that Mexican nerves 
are of an entirely different 
quality from our own, the 
hour and a half we spent there 
would have supplied it. 

In the first place, when “en- 
tertaining company” in Mexico 
everybody talks all the time, 
nobody listens, and the voices 
of the women are more often 
than not loud and harsh. When 
they hit upon a subject with 
possibilities in the way of nar- 
rative and detail, they cling to 
it, develop it, expand it, and 
exhaust it, and then go back 
and do it all over again. On this 
occasion the topic that natural- 
ly suggested itself when Don 
Pedro appeared, limping 
slightly and leaning on the arm of 
one of his daughters, was the accident 
he had met with some months before 
while out riding with three of the 
Americans who were now calling on 
him. There was the usual preliminary 
skirmish of politeness, and then fol- 
lowed the conversational engagement. 
It lasted for an hour and a quarter, 
and except for the fact that during its 
progress one of my compatriots de- 
veloped a headache and I became tem- 
porarily deaf, it was no doubt a draw. 
Don Pedro told his story, which began 
with the pedigree and biography of the 
horse that had thrown him, the com- 
bination of circumstances that had 
led up to his riding him instead of 
some other horse, and the nature 
of the weather on that historical 
morning. 

But it must not be supposed that 
anyone except me (who had not been 
present at the accident) was listening 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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dollars, in Chihuahua, 


OR two 


Mexico. I not only gained an in- 


teresting travel companion, but 
heard, from the lips of a man 
yho could neither read nor write, and 


who had had very little communica- 


tion with others who could, a folk tale 


of gre at ant guity. 
Being on my way south, bound for 


jowhere in particular, I rede into El 
Valle and ticd my horses in the shade 
of the adobe cuartel, or prison. A man 
looking out through the window 
hailed me by and while I did 
not know | m. he certainly knew me, 
Te Xas 


name, 





a he rd rona 


} . 


for he had been 
ranch owned by friend of mine, a 
f Washington Irving. The 
prisoner threw a little light on that 
part of his history touching his con- 
fnement, the salient point of which 
was that hie had been guilty of some 


descendant « 


minor offence, but on payment of the 


fne he would have his liberation. To 
ut a long storv short. when he. while 
e to help him, said, “Don 


persuading n 
short 


Carlos, good company makes 
niles,” | paid the fine and he stepped 
forth a free and happy Mexican de- 
termined to live, thenceforth, on 
peaceful and orderly lines. 

Of the many miles we rode and the 
this’ is not the 


interesting moment 


many sights 
place to tell. The 
an evening when, camping 
ma mountain side, we looked down 
ma pleasant valley light-plashed by 
the setting sun, with a western sky of 
wild-rose and gold. J 
of Pedro. regarding with intentness a 
cactus in bloom, a peyote, and heard 
him say, almost reverently: 


we saw 


fame on 


became aware 


guard me! 


‘Beautiful bloom 
Keep away ¢ 
Grant I may 





zrrow old in peace! 


g 
Hikuli flower, guard me! 
Much do I thank thee for being what 
thou art!” 
A good song,” said I. “Did you 


Make it up?” 
“Hear me,” he answered. “It is a 
tong that people sung when the world 
Was young. For why? Because Quet- 
talcoat) blessed it when he first saw 
it, and an eagle rested on it. That is 
why the picture is on the flag. It is 
‘ it here where the land is 
fair, It tells that a day will come 
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The Hero of 


Mexican 


Folklore 


By Charles J. Finger 


Newberry Medal Winner for Distinguished Children’s Literature 


(Last November, at the banquet given by Wilson Teachers’ College in Washington, the 
Minister from Guatemala said pleasant things about the preservation of folk-lore, 


referring by name to one of my books. 


Another guest suggested the writing of an 


article in which should be set forth not only the tale told but how it came to be told. 
That I have here tried to do for Scholastic.—C. J. F.) 


when the land shall be as it was in 
the days of Anahuac.” 

Nothing more was said just then, 
for we had duties to perform for our 


but later I 


someone 


horses, then for ourselves; 
asked him if he had heard 
reading about Anahuac, or about 
Quetzalcoatl. He replied that his low- 
liness prevented him from enjoying 


book 


excepted. Developing his philosophy. 


the company otf men, padres 
as was his way, he said. “Nor is learn- 


Has he not 


needs to be learned 


ing necessary for man, 
learned all that 
who knows well how to do that which 
should be done. and has strength to 
keep from doing evil?” 

“And now what about Anahuac and 
Quetzaleoatl?” I asked. wrenching 
the talk back to the important point. 

He looked up at me over his shoul- 
der. for he was on one knee feeding 
sticks to the fire. and asked me what 
I knew about them. I 
I knew the names, but they were only 
moment he looked 
doubtful. “The world, 
look you, las too many books. so it 
which 
remember 


answered that 


names. For a 
then le said. 
men re- 
and truth. 
Also men hurry too much, and do too 
many things. and happiness is lost.” 
brought to my mind 
Emerson’s complaint, made when mat- 


pays no heed to that 


member, men 


His words 


ters were far less complicated than 


now—the old, old complaint: 


“Tis the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle 

And rule mankind,” 


but I said nothing of that. So Pedro 


related his “‘rememberings, though 









y Drawing by 
{ Helen Finger 


with many loopings and goings back 
to take up forgotten ‘ends, quite in 
Conradian style. 
Anahuac, I gathered, 
law-giver in far-off days when Quet- 
zalcoatl ruled. and before the loosing 
of the evil creature Xiuhcoatl from a 
where it had 
That binding worked for 
the well-being of man, for Xiulceat] 
had power to 


was a wise 


cave been bound for 


centuries. 
droughts and 
storms and floods and other ills: and 


such was its malignity that it had, 


bring 


long ages before, ruined many lands, 
turning fair places to dust and dead 
leaves. With the creature bound. men 
were happy, for there were neither 
rich nor poor; and people’s interest 
and delight in life was large; and men 
(Concluded on page 20) 





























The loosening of 
the monster Xiuh- 
coatl from a cave 
where it had been 
bound for cen- 
turies. This was the 
beginning of many 
disasters in the 
land. 
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Human Sacrifices 
to Mayan Gods 








thousand years ago 
in ancient Yucatan, Nohoch- 
Yumehac, the Maya rain-god, 
America’s oldest civ- 


LMOST a 


deserted 
ilization. 


For long months the earth was 
thirsty. Drought and famine threat 


ened the sacred city of Chichen Itza. 
Clouds of hot dust billowed around 


the mighty temples and _ palaces. 
Floating dirt choked the people, and 
they moved about coughing and 


praying that rain might soon fall. 
Roads leading away from Chichen 
Itza stretched like parched tongues 
past suburban farms and into the 
jungles. Everywhere, the fearful 
eyes of the farmers had watched the 
golden disk of Yum-Kinich, the sun 


god, blaze down, scorching their 
crops. Their food writhed and 
shriveled back into the earth. They 


grew hungry; those in the cities were 
already starving. 


Runners came _ staggering into 
Chichen Itza. Blood trickled from 
the corners of their mouths. They 
gasped the horrible details of the 


drought and famine in their sections 
of the Mayan empire. 

Finally, the emperor, his kings and 
nobles consulted with the priests at 
the temple of Nohoch-Yumchac. The 
royal entourage wore richly-embroid- 
ered robes and capes fashioned from 
the bright feathers of birds. They 
wore glittering weapons, jewels and 
bracelets. Helmets of virgin gold 
were encrusted with jade and 
floated the plumage of the royal 
quetzal ‘bird. The iridescent 
skins of serpents held in place, 
about their bodies, bright silks 
and tapestries. 

Shouting throngs gathered in 


the streets about the temples 
Trumpets blared; stone drums 
rolled ‘dull thunder; flags and 


pennants whipped the air above 
the Temple of the Warriors, the 
Ball Court, El Castillo and the 


Caracol, or astronomical observ 


atory. The splendor of color and 
pageantry blended in.this_pas- 


sionate propitiation to the rain- 
god. 

Hordes of pilgrims crawled 
and trudged into Chichen Itza 
over the raised stone highways. 
They bearing _ pitiful 
bunches of colored shells and 


same, 


By Morris Fradin 


stones, grains of cocoa and fruits of 
the field. Everyone bore gifts intended 
to appease the anger of Nohoch-Yum- 
chac. 

The nobles were to 
ornaments of gold, copper and jade. 
Also embossed, tingling bells, dises and 
plaques wrought of gold. Their wives 
bore bright vases and rich garments. 
Warriors carried new, finely-fashioned 
weapons of copper, flint, and obsidian. 
Everyone was about to offer his most 


sacrifice new 


prized possessions as a sacrifice to the 
rain-god. 

The ahau-kin-mai, or high priest, 
and his sub-priests, the chilans, led 
the procession down the sacred road 
to the holy cenote, most hallowed well 
in all Yueatan. The circular rim of the 
cenote was dotted with humanity. 
They peered anxiously into the depths 
wherein invisible, the crystal 
palaces of the rain-ged. 

The wail of the high priest 
trembled across the Cenote of Sacri- 
fice. Its vari-colored_walls echoed the 
prayers and incantations. They grew 
into a crescendo of sound. The gifts 
and offerings were bent, twisted, 
smashed, and broken, then tossed into 
the Sacred Well. Countless geysers 
and ripples traced each offering swal- 
lowed by the green maw of the cenote. 
The praying multitude passed the 
priests, then stood around the walls 
of Yumehac’s abode in the waters, 
seventy feet below. Their hands were 
empty, their hearts full of hope. Then, 
gravely, they departed from Chichen 


rose, 


Yum Kak, Mayan God of Fire. Into the 


cup of his stone stomach were tossed the 
plucked from human 


hearts sacrifices. 








Itza, seeking their homes before the 
god of rain fulfilled their prayers, 

But the people had committed 
dreadful sins of late, so they feared, 
For, again, scorching days _ passed. 
And Yumchac, evidently, had not been 
gratified by their gifts. He sent no 
sweeping sheets of rain to lift the 
wilted crops and fill the wells with 
life-giving water. Even the jade- 
green waters of his own home seemed 
to sink lower into the limestone rock 
cup in the earth. 


The ahau-kin-mai sent swift mes- 
sengers again to the emperor, the 
kings, and the people in the far 


stretches of the jungle. It was pro- 
claimed that their prayers had been 
of no avail. The supreme sacrifice was 
necessary. The rain-god demanded a 
human bride. 

The fairest virgins of the Mayans 
had been carefully nurtured from 
babyhood for this emergency. These 
maidens did not believe it martyrdom 
to be thrown into the Sacred Well as 
a rain offering. They met their fate 
with the most eager and joyous expec- 
tations. It was the greatest honor to 
which they could attain. Accordingly, 


they protected their features and 
forms with devoted care, guarding 
against every possible blemish to 


physical charm. 

On the appointed day of Yumchac’s 
wedding to his human _ bride, the 
region for miles around Chichen-Itza 
was almost depopulated. In the 
city, before the great pyramid of 
Kukulcan, that mighty mountain 
of cut and polished white stones, 
swarms of people were awed by 
the beating of drums. Spirals of 
copal incense ascended heaven- 
ward, adding to the glittering 
spectacle of the atone- 
ment. . . 

The procession forms, headed 
by the priests. The young bride 
of the rain-god is carried in 4 
magnificent palanquin by temple 
attendants. Kings, nobles, mer- 
chants and other affluent members 
of Mayan civilization follow the 
musicians down the flower-strewn 
road to the cenote. Here, the sur 
face rock juts out, overhanging 
the natural well. On this ledge 
stands the Shrine of the Last 
Ceremony. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Above: The Sacred Well, most hallowed 
spot in ancie Chichen Itza. Its crvstal 
clear water, 79 feet deep, was the abode 
of the rain god, who frequently demand- 
ed as a bride a beautiful Mayan maiden. 


Center: La Casa del Monjas, where amid ex- 
quisite architecture and rich ornaments the priest- 

lived and learned the amazing rituals accom- 
Panying human sacrifice to the gods. The pro- 
fuse, exotic carving seen on these walls is typical. 


Right: The tzompanili, or Place of 
Skulls, an enclosure formed by a grue- 
some wall of 2000 carved stone skulls, 
no two of which are alike. In the 
background is the ruin of a temple of 
sacrifice, from which bodies of victims 
were thrown into the burying ground. 


North side of Temple of the Warriors, magnificent in its 
restored state and an excellent example of Mayan architec- 
ture. This richly sculptured pyramid was the scene of in- 
numerable human sacrifices a thousand years ago. Upon its 
summit was the sacrificial statue of the god Yum _ Kak. 











OETRY as a means of liveli- 
hood is about as unremunerative 
a career in Mexico as anywhere 


else in the modern civilized 
world. So almost all the young 


poets are obliged to seek employment. 
They are in the government service, 
or they teach, and one or two fortu- 
nate ones are supported by their wives. 
Despite their vocations, the poets are 
very vocal, and the yearly output of 
books of verse is rather formidable. 
It is difficult for a foreigner to arrive 
at any worthwhile conclusions con- 
cerning the immortal value of these 
productions. It is perhaps equally 
difficult for the Mexican. At least, so 
one is led to believe by 
the immensely differing 
criticisms one reads. 
On the whole, however, 
what is most baffling is 
the almost universal 
laudation of poets 
among themselves. In 
this brief sketch an at- 
tempt will be made to 
present five of the 
younger poets, touching only on one 
or two characteristics of each, and 
giving some translations. It must be 
remembered however that English 
versions of Spanish poetry are at 
best only a hint of their content and, 
too often, a distortion of their form. 

The most productive poet of the 
younger group is undoubtedly Jaime 
Toores Bodet (1902- ). He is a dreamer 
and his dreams are touched with melan- 
choly, a gentle melancholy expressed in 
touchingly simple language. However, he 
is mentioned here not because of this trait, 
which is not uncommon to all young poets, 
but because of the recurrent theme of 
Mexico in his lines. He represents in a 
way, the heritage of .Velarde, changed 
from the objective attitude of the latter 
to a more reflective and poetic expression. 
He loves his country, he sees her weak- 
nesses, he feels intensely her beauty. In 
Poem of a Cruel City he exclaims: 


Oh incongruous Mexico, dolorous and gay, 
Sonorous as bronze, fragile as glass, 


Made up of melody, of hates and joy, 
Of stubborn prejudice, of boundless 
energy, 


Of doubtful elegance and of glaring red, 
Oh Mexico! with your bleeding Spanish 
heart. 








By Elizabeth Wallace 


In a lighter tone he sings in Mexico 
Sings a Roundel in my Songs of Love: 


Mexico is in my songs. 
Most cruel sweet is she, 

All hearts she does transform 
To rounded drops of honey. 


And one day you will know her, 
Friends of another land: 

Her colors are of gladness, 
Her taste is bitter-sweet. 


So fertile is she that her perfume 
Is of vanilla when it’s ripe; 

So light she is, a breathed prayer 
Will blow ker far away. 


With quick insight he tells us how we 
may know her: 


Thou shalt have known her utterly 
When thou canst swift repeat 
Quien sabe? with the gesture 
Proverbial of my home— 

Grief! luck! 


Quien sabe? Good 


Quien sabe? Good luck, or love! 
Quien 
Quien 


sabe? from the cradle. 
sabe? from the grave— 


This cry is the common 
cry of humanity: 


Thus Mexico would probe 
The secret haunting doubt: 


A sinister cloud encircles 
her— 

What may the future 
bring? 

Carlos Pellicer belongs 
to the last century by just 
three years, for he was 

born in 1897. His poetry is a_ riot 
of color and of musical 
cadences that makes one 
think of the paintings of 


Renoir and André and of the 
music of Debussy and Ravel. 
There is no profound philos- 
ophy, no questioning, no des- 
pair. He is interested in 
making new forms of verse. 
Frequently he has a laugh- 


ing touch, light and rare, 
which distinguished his 
work, and a note of song 
that is new. 


Deseos (Longzng) 


Tropic land, why did you fill 

My hands so full of color? 

Everything I touch is turned to gold. 

Through subtle twilights of other lands 

I shall tinkling pass, a glass sunflower. 

Let me for a single instant 

Cease to be all noise and color; 

Let me for a single instant 

Change the climate of my heart, 

Absorb the shadow of a deserted house, 

In silence lean on lovely balconies, 

Enwrap myself within the confines of a 
gentle prayer, 

Stroke with loving 
hair, 

And write my thought with pencil sharp- 

ened fine 


touch your shining 
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Some Modern Mexican Poets 





















Oh! to cease to be for one brief moment 
The First Lieutenant of the Sun! 
Tropic land; why did you fill 

My hands so full of color? 


If Pellicer reminds us of color, Jose 
Gorostiza makes us think of blue water, 
the lapping of waves on the pebbly beach, 
or breaking foam on the shore. In many 
of his poems he has adopted the style of 
the old Spanish ballads. By delicate, pe 
tient workmanship he has made of them 
a thing of beauty and something entirely 
his own. Perhaps they should only be read 
as the title indicates, Songs to be Sung 
in Boats, in order to feel the full force 
of their charming rhythm. Some of his 
phrasing is delightful. He speaks of th 
lighthouse as the “scarlet shepherd of th 
fishing craft.” He exclaims, “Autumn! 
you strip the world of gold!” In a que 
train which he calls A Little Little Song, 
he compresses the life of the fisherman: 
boats sail out at dawn, 


The 


And have no time for love, 


never come back again 
back to 


Since they 


Or else, come rest, 


Another which he calls P 


mers: 


The little 
Was weary of 


brown fishing boat 
sailing. 
Upon the sands it be- 
gan to pray 
“Make for me, o Lord, 
A harbor on this sea- 
shore!” 
expresses 4 human 
egotistic instinct. 
Salvador Novo has just 
the thirties and 
considered as one 
He has 
only one 
volume of but am 
other is promised shortly. 


very 


entered 
might be 
of the very young. 
published as yet 


por ms, 


In his poem, Early Mort 


ing, he describes the city: 
In the watery sky 
Floats white soapy lather, 


The city dries its face 
With shreds of fog, 

And opens leaden eyes. 
My soul, a hurried traveler, 
Makes haste to say goodbye 
To his past at the station. 
Trains are always on time. 





From eyes the night is brushed away 
Faces are fixed with little duties 
To learn, to teach, to work— 
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The Good Year 


(Concluded from page 5) 






I moved 
the next 
pruning 


And so forth. 
jown the row of vines to 
rine. I handed him the 
shears ap asked if he wouldn’t en- 
joy trying to prune the vine. He was 
yery oe “a said it would be a 
pleasure. He worked thoughtfully 
ind slowly. explaining to his children 
ind his lame had ex- 
plained to him, the reasons for each 


yard the sun. 









cousin, as I 



























dip of the shears. His lame cousin 
—__——_ _ 7 ies 
momen 
n! ' fouch and taste are dead. 
Perhaps my heart still beats. 





morning! why 





Heigh ho! it’s 
Strangle it in a cigarette? 





r, Jose 
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Xavier Villaurrutia is almost as young 
% Salvador Novo, but differ- 
at form of poetic expression, as well as 


mother source of 





has a very 






inspiration. He is 







ate, pa- tuched by the ecstasy of simple things 
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The Wind 


distances: 





ad evocative 







The wind with 
It brings horizons near, 

It starts the trees to swaying, 

It lifts magic glasses to the landscape. 


plays 









The wind plays with sounds: 

It shatters heaven's casements, 

And fills with silvery liquid echoes 
The spiral passage of the ear. 









The wind plays with colors: 
It tints the rivulet, 





leaf-green 









































om Then sudden, changes it to blue 
Or clothes it with a tasseled cloud, 
The wind plays with memories: 
It sweeps away the empty sounds 
And leaves us silent mirrors 
In which we see the long-lived years. 
it be- These five authors represent some ten- 
dencies of the young writers of today. 
Lord, @ They are only a few from the many who 
sea- ae trying to make vocal the aspirations, 
ad hopes of renascent Mexico. 
In studying their work we are im- 
human pressed by what is common to humanity. 
: We all drink at the same sources of in- 
Ss just firation the mysteries of life, of death, 
sand love, the beauty of nature, the signifi- 
a8 ONE tance of little things. We pay homage to 
He has those who give voice to the unspoken songs 
ly O08 of the voiceless: 
ut al 
hortly. Oh man, dumb flesh, 
Morr Lift up your eyes 
» city: To the wonder 
Of him who sings. 
All thou lovest 
In earth or sky 
Speak from his lips 
Inspired and pale. 
Gabriela Mistral. 
—_—— 
This article and the translations it con- 
lain, by Elizabeth W allace, are re- 
vein from Renascent Mexico, edited by 
eet Herring and Herbert: Weinstock, 
¥ permission of Covici-Friede, publish- 
ay. fs. Drawings from Mezxican Odyssey by 





Heath Bowman and Stirling Dickinson 
(Willett, Clarke and Co.) 
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Federico, who was a man of sixty or 
so, was very much impressed. 

I suggested that he go on pruning 
vines until dark and returned to my 


uncle who was sitting at the wheel 
of the Ford, dreaming. 
“How does it look?’ he said. 


“Excellent,” I said. 
We drove back to the 
hour, as if my 


city sixty-six 


miles uncle wanted 
to get away from something frighten- 
and all the didn’t speak. 
When we were coming into Ventura 
Avenue near the Fair Grounds he 
said, “All four of them ain't 
worth a penny put together. 
‘It ain’t the *Mex- 
icans just look at it that way.” 


ing. way he 


dogs 


dogs,” I said. 


‘I thought that dog was going to 
bite me,” my uncle said. 

‘No.’ I said. ““He wouldn't think 
of it. Not even if you kicked him. 
His heart Was full of love. The same 
as the Mexicans. The stealing they 


do never amounts to anything.” 
‘Them kids looked pretty healthy.” 
“They don't healthier,” 
I said. 
“What do they eat?” 


come any 


my uncle said. 


‘Beans and Mexican bread,’ I 
said. “Stuff that ain’t supposed to 
be good for you.” 

‘Do vou think he'll ever learn to 
prune a vine?” my unele said. 

“Sure,” I said. 


‘I don’t suppose he'll go away 
with the tractor, will he?” 

‘No,” I. said. “It’s much’ too 
heavy.” 

‘I lost money on that vinevard 
last year,” my uncle said. 

‘I know,” I said. “You lost money 


on it the vear before too.” 


‘T’ve been losing money on that 
vineyard ever since I bought it,’ my 
uncle said. “Who wants grapes? 


Who wants raisins?” 
‘It may be different this vear.” 
‘Do you think so?” my 


uncle said. 


‘I think this Mexican is going 
to do the trick.” I said. 

“That’s funny,” my uncle. said. 
‘I’ve been thinking the same thing. 
If he feeds them thirteen mouths this 
winter, not counting his own, it won't 
be so bad this year.” 

“You can’t lose more than you lost 
last vear,” I said. 

‘The Japs are all right,” my uncle 
said, “only they don’t look at things 


the way Mexicans do.” 
“The Japs wouldn't think of keep- 
ing four ordinary dogs.” |] 
“They'd drive the dogs away.” 
“They'd throw rocks at the 
I said. 


“T think I’m going to have a good 


said. 


dogs,’ 


year this year,” my uncle said. 
We didn’t say anything more all 
the way into town. 


Republic, by 
author. 


Reprinted from the New 
permission of the editors and the 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Mexico 





A bibliography of books on 


would include the following: 
eating History and Interpretation 

Discovery and Conquest f Mexico, by Bernal 
Diaz del ( ‘astillo (Harper). 

lhe Mexica Vation, by Herbert Priestley (Mac- 
millan) 

Stout Cortes, by Henry Morton Robinson 

Mexico and Its Heritage, by Ernest Gruening 
(Century) 

Idols Behind Altars, by Anita Brenner (Payson 
and Clark). 

Porfirio Diaz, Brimstone and Chili, Mexican Maze, 








all by Carleton Beals (Lippincott) 
Viva Mevico! by Charles M. Flandrau (see page 6). 
Little Mexico, by Wiiliam Spratling (Cape and 
Snuth) 
The Eagle and the Serpent, by Martin Luis Guz 
man, (Knopf) 
Viva Villa, by ———— Pinchon (Harcourt). 
he ney of the ame, by Antonio de Fierro 
Blanco (H # ity Mifflin) 
empest Ove Vexrico, by Rosa E. King (Little 
srown) 
Renascent Mexico, by Hubert Herring and Her- 
bert Weinstock (Covici Friede). 
Travel and Description 
eyond the Mexique Bay, by Aldous Huxley 
(Harpe 
Vornings in Mexico, by D). H. Lawrence (Knouf). 
Proloague to ian Storm (Knopf). 
Gringa by 1\ Squier (Houghton 
Mifflin). 
} ht Mexric by Larry Barretto Farrar’ and 
‘Ri nehart). 
Trailing Cortes Through Mexico, by Harry Franck 
(Stokes). 


mesnies Odyssey, by Heath Bowman and Stir- 
ing Dickinson (Willett, Clark and Co.) 
lade In Mexico, by Susan Smith (Knopf). 
Novels 


and Short Stories 





The Underdogs, by Mariano Azuela (contempo- 
rary Mexican novelist). 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, by B raven 
(Knopf) 
The Plumed Serpent, by VD. H. Lawrence (Knopf). 
Flowering Judas, by Katherine Anne Porter 
Harcourt) 
Guidebooks 
Your Mexican Holiday, by Anita Brenner (Put- 
nams)} 
Off to Mexico, by Leone Moats and Alice Leone 
Moats (Scribners) 
Terry's Guidebook to Mexico. (Houghton Mifflin). 
Vertcan Journey, by Edith Mackie and Sheldon 
Dick (Dodge Publishing Co.) 
Art 
Rivera: A Portfolio, by Diego Rivera (published 


by the author in Mexico City). 
Portrait of America, by Diego Rivera (Covici 
Friede). 


Frescoes, published by the 


rt, New York 


Museum of Modern 


Jose Clemente Orosco, by Alma Reed, (Delphic 
Studios). 
Orozco Frescves at Dartmouth, by Albert Dicker- 


Dartmouth). 
Breuhl (25 photographs). 


d’ Harnoncourt. 


son, (Pub. at 
Mexico, by Anton 
Mexicana, by Rene 

Poetry 
tnthology of Mexican Poets, by Edna 

Underwood (Mosher). 
Conquistador, by Archibald 

Mifflin). 

Note: Most of these titles have been 
taken from a very complete 50-page book- 
let called What To Read About Mexico 
published by the Central News Company 
of Mexico City (Avenida Juarez 4). See 
also Social Studies Signposts in this issue. 


Worthley 


MacLeish (Houghton 


MEXICO IN THE MAGAZINES 


a, Goes pomeeeee. by V. F. Calverton (Liv- 


ing Aae, Feb. 1936 

Mexica in section of : Calendar for the Summer 
Travder, (Theater Arts Monthly, April 1936). 

Mexico on $20 a Month, by M. Lay, (Forum, July, 
1935) 

Mexico's University, by J. J. Walsh (Common- 
weal, Nov. 8, 1935). 

Latest Invasion of Mexico, by E. Knowlton, 
(Nation, Dec. 18, 1935). 

Mexican Costumes, (Scholastic Arts, April, 1936). 

Invitation to = Fiesta, by P. Stevenson (Travel, 
Vov. 1935). 

If I Should _ Travel, by K. G. Jackson (Scrib 
ner's, March 1936) 

Land of Tomorrow, +: Sugrue, (American Mer 


cury, March 1935). 
Return to Mexico, by 
ner’s, Jan. 1935). 
Travels with a Donkey in Mexico, by B. 

(National Geog., Dec. 1934). 
Special number of Progressive Education for 
1936 


Grace Flandrau (Scrib 
Bevan 
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Young Mexico 


Goes to School 





MAGINE a country, in many 
ways a modern nation, the ma- 
jority of whose people can 
neither read nor write! Such 


was Mexico when the Revolution came 
to an end in 1920. To be sure, there 
were a few poor schools in towns for 
the children of ordinary families, but 
the rich sent their sons and daughters 
to Europe or the United States to be 
educated. A few state universities 
were going on in the old conservative 
way, and there was, of course, the 
ancient University of Mexico in the 
capital city. 

But the greater part of Mexico's 
population is Indian and mestizo, the 
Indians living in scattered villages, 
and the people of mixed blood mostly 
in small towns. Thousands of poor 
workers’ children in towns, as well 
as the Indian villagers, had never 
been to school. There were great 
numbers of villages where the people 
spoke only their Indian tongue, Aztec 
or some other Indian language. 

Under Jose Vasconcelos, the 
thusiastic and intelligent Minister of 
Education in President Obregon’s 
government, Mexican educators of 
vision and ideals went to work at their 
They looked to progres- 


en- 


problems. 


sive educators in our country for ideas, 
and our Professcr John Dewey, who 
went down to Mexico, helped them 
greatly in working out their plans. 
Almost as soon as the government 
they 


was in running order. began 


By Anne Merriman Peck 








two unique varieties of 
school. In workers’ quarters of towns 
open-air schools for poor children 
were established like the Sarmiento 
School in Mexico City. Clinics were 
started to raise the standard of health. 
Nourishing breakfasts were served 
to underfed youngsters who were used 
to starting their day with nothing but 


creating 


a tough tortilla for sustenance. The 
difficult problem was to reach the 


people in primitive Indian villages of 
the mountains and plains. Then, too, 
it was not only a question of making 
schools for the children, but of help- 
ing all the people of the villages to a 
healthier and better life. 

A group of men and women, so 
ardent and enthusiastic for their 
work that they were called “mission- 
aries,” went out to the remote villages. 
Often they rode on horseback for days 
over rough mountain trails to reach 
their destinations. City-trained teach- 
ers were not fitted for this work. So 
an important part of the missionary’s 
job was to choose for a teacher a local 
young man or woman who could read 


and write Spanish, who knew the 
fundamentals of arithmetic, and, most 
important, was eager to teach his 


fellow villagers the way to a iarger 
life. These young natives went into 
their work with so much devotion that 
wonderful things were accomplished 
in a remarkably short time. Now 
that the work has been going on for 
some years, the government has been 











From “Young Mexico” (McBride), 
able to establish several country 
normal where Indian and 
mestizo boys and girls may have two 
years’ training to fit them to be use- 
ful teachers in the villages. 

Let us see how one of these “mis- 
sionary”’ about her 
work. She comes to a village which 
is anxious for a school, and with her 
help the whole population goes to 
work to build it. They are 
and the government has little to give 
them, so they use the materials at 
hand. 

A plot of common land belonging to 
the village is chosen, and the children 
clear the ground while the men and 
boys make adobe bricks for the walls 


schools 


teachers goes 


very poor 


and the clay tiles for the roof. They 
build) a one-room schoolhouse and 
whitewash it inside and out. Over 


the door they paint in black letters 
Casa del Pueblo, the House of the 
People. It is indeed their house for 
they have made it with their own 
labor, and soon it will come to be the 
friendly center of village life. 

The children plant a vegetable and 
flower garden which they tend with 

If they live in a very dry re- 
gion, the teacher shows them how to 
irrigate, or if that is not possible, they 
cheerfully carry water a long distance 
to nourish their beloved garden, 

The men and boys make the benches 
and tables for the schoolroom from 
wood of the region. The teacher re- 
ceives some books, pencil and paper, 
or perhaps a blackboard, from the 
Ministry of Education. Now with 
about forty gentle,. responsive Indian 
children for pupils, she is ready to go 
to work. 

In many of the villages the people 
know only enough Spanish to barter 
in a town market place the things 
they make or grow. Eyen if the chil- 


joy. 


A primary rural school at Chapultepec, 
Oaxoca. The student is reciting a poem: 
“I work with pleasure, with great pleasure 
and willingness, for work sustains us and 
gives us joy as well as bread.” 
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ren understand Spanish they gen- 
gally speak “Mexicano,” as they call 
their own tongue. The sympathetic 
tacher begins by teaching them 
Spanish songs, and since they love to 
dng, that is an easy way to get used 
to the new words. She writes little 
plays for them to recite in Spanish, 
ad before they know it, they are 
rading and writing in the new lan- 
guage. 
~ But more important than the three 
R's in this little school are the other 
tivities, which are going to help the 
whole village to a happier and more 
healthful life. While the children 
tend their garden, they learn about 
enriching the soil and nourishing 
cops, knowledge which will be passed 
a to their fathers. When the vege- 
tables are grown, the teacher has a 
chance to show the mothers of families 
hw much better it is to feed the chil- 
dren plenty of green stuff instead of 
the everlasting tortillas and frijoles. 
Presently, by help from the gov- 
emment, or with money laboriously 
saved by the people, the 
teacher buys some pigs and chickens 
for the children to care for. These 
creatures have always roamed the vil- 


village 


lage lanes, but no one thought of 
tending them so that they Would be 
food. When _ the 


successful they ae- 


more useful fcr 
school becomes 
quire a hive of bees, or plant mul- 
berry trees and start a silkworm col- 
oy. What with singing and reading, 
eaftwork and gardening, the chil 
dren have such an interesting time in 
school that. they never want to go 
home. 

If the village has some special in- 
dustry, such as making baskets and 
hats, weaving, or pottery-making, the 
teacher works with both grown-ups 
and children to help them 
their methods of work. She gives them 
pride in their traditional arts and 


shows them ancient designs which are 


improve 


apart of their racial heritage. Be- 
sides their own industry, she teaches 
the children and their parents such 
things 
canning fruits and vegetables. 


as soap-making, tanning, or 
The only “physical culture” these 
children have known is labor in the 
fields and houses, or tramping over 
mountain trails with the burros. So 
the idea of sport which the 
brings them is something new and ex- 
citing. They have marching, games. 


teacher 





ple 
rter 
ings 
hil- 


and exercises; a basketball court is 
built and they all play. 

Sometimes the school gives a play 
Written by the teacher who uses this 
dramatic means to get over something 
she is trying to teach the people. 
These plays are given in the open air 


A modern Mexican school outside 
of Puebla. 
Both school photographs reproduced’ through 


courtesy, Miss Lillian Shezemaker 


Social Studies 


Section 
theater which the villagers them- 
selves have built. Sometimes it is 


only a wooden platform under the 
trees, or it may be more elaborate 
with benches and adobe 
made by the men and boys. In the 
celebrations the village band 
(there is always a band in a Mexican 
village), and the orchestra of violins 
and guitars which the teacher forms 
gets a chance to show off. Often the 
children, so skilled with their hands. 
make amusing little puppets and give 
marionette shows. 

All these things are 
going on in villages so remote from 
the life of the country that the simple 
people often did not know the mean- 
ing of Mexico. Their 
bounded by their village, their fields. 
and the nearest market town. It is 
part of the teacher's job to tell them 
about the government: that there is a 
president and what his name is, that 
they belong to the country, and that 


stage of 


plays 


interesting 


lives were 


its red. white. and green flag is their 
flag and what it means to them. 

Her busy day with the children is 
only part of the teacher's work, for in 
the evening the grown-ups and big 
boys and girls come to the House of 
the People to learn, to talk over their 
problems with the teacher. and to sing 
and play together. There is no arti- 
ficial light to study by. so each one 
brings his own candle. The teacher 
gets a few books from the Ministry of 
Education, and as soon as the people 
have learned to read she encourages 
them to use the books. 

One of the first 
teacher does is to form a committee 


things the rural 
of men to help manage the affairs of 
the school. Simple peasants they are. 
delighted and awed by the reading 
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and writing of their children, and 
keen to have the teacher help them 
improve themselves too. Indeed, this 
sympathetic, understanding person 
comes to be the friend of the whole 
village. 

Besides being teacher and leader, 
she has to be a sort of village nurse. 
She visits the mothers in their adobe 
huts, taking along soap and towels to 
show them how to keep the babies 
clean. She tells much 
more healthy the children will be if 
flies are kept from the food, and dogs, 
pigs, and chickens kept out of the 
huts. The school has a small store 
of médicine so that the teacher may 
help the people through their ill- 
nesses. 

You can see that a teacher for the 
rural schools needs to be a regular 
Jack-of-all-trades. In order to help 
them increase their knowledge and 
training, the Ministry of Education 
sent out each year cultural missions 


them how 


which have continued in increasing 
numbers. The mission is composed of 


people trained in agriculture, arts and 
industries. music, medicine, and social 
Headquarters are set up in 
some big village accessible to smaller 


work. 


villages where there are rural schools. 
The teachers have a month’s vacation 
to come to the mission where they at- 
tend classes in all the things needed 
for village work. The 
comes the center for all the region 
during its month of work, holding 
meetings for singing, for radio talks, 


mission be- 


for demonstration of domestic science 
and agriculture. When the last day 
ot the mission comes. it is honored 
with a true Mexican fiesta. 
thing is decorated with tissue paper 


Continued on page 28) 
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Work, Play, and Handicraft; 


Ninety per cent of Mexico lives by agriculture. There are few large cities 
but thousands of villages dotting the mountains, uplands, and plains. Tp 
us of the industrial north, their life seems a poor and primitive one. They 
have no bathtubs, telephones, radios, silk stockings, or automobiles. Time 


means nothing to them. But they are singularly (See next page) 


Above: Though State and Church have been at 
bitter odds in recent years, the heart of Mexico is 
overwhelmingly and devoutly Catholic, and the 
ceremonies of the Church are deeply embedded 
in the life of the Indian masses. The cathedral 
is the most important building in every town, and 
vast numbers of churches and monasteries testify 
to the religious zeal of the Spanish conquerors. 
Many of the churches are lavishly decorated. 
Above is the interior of 
a monastery at Churu 
busco, completed in 1678 

(Photo, Hugo Brehme 
Mexico City.) 


Upper left: A little flower 


girl, typical figure of village 
streets. Though she receives 
only a few centavos a day, 
she brings a spot of color 
and joy to her people. 


Center: The sound of church bells punctuates 

the daily life. This one, with its ornamental 

iron work, is in a monastery now used as a 
school. 


of burden 


tous mour 


Lower left: All the friendli- 
ness and courtesy of Mexico 
twinkle in this old Indian’s 
eye. He comes of a proud, 
sturdy, and hospitable race. 
(Photo by Judith Martine 

courtesy Southern Pacific.) 


Below: Thousands of Indians in the rural 
sections, particularly in the south, live in 
thatched huts such as this. In the towns 
painted adobe and tiles are the building ma 
terials. The government is working to raise 
housing standards. (Photo by Melita 
Denny, courtesy Prof. Mabel Carney.) 





his master 
village. 
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of the [Indians on the Land 


happy nevertheless. Unemployment is unheard of. There are no nervous 
breakdowns. One day in three the year around they celebrate some fiesta. 
Flowers and color run riot everywhere. They are masters of weaving. 


pottery, basketry, metal work, and other arts of the hand. The land. the 
Church, and now the school dominate their lives. 
Above: A family on the march. Like a painting by Millet, this 
photograph reveals much of the Indian family— its simple 
clothes, its rude agricultural methods, its women and children 


Maize, beans and squashes are the crops. 


Upper right: A peasant soldier in his Center: In the markets of the great 
feld. The Indian’s gun is as much towns one finds innumerable varieties 
atool as the plow. It is said that no of native handicrafts for sale, from 
Mexican revolution can survive the serapes to machetes, from colored 
harvest season. The army deserts in a goblets to painted pigs. This boy 
unit to tend its ancestral cornpatches. sells baskets of all shapes and sizes, 
Note the maguey plants, source of the mostly woven of plain lemon straw. 

fiery Mexican liquor pulque. toy .animals, mats, sombreros, etc. 


Below: The burro is the universal beast , 
fb ee Lower right: A cheerful 
of burden. Surefooted on the precipi- : . 

. : school girl near Mitla, a 
tous mountain trails, he can also carry ‘ 
hi ‘he town in the great southern 
is master and a pack of goods to the 
: ; state of Oaxaca. 
village. These vendors sell charcoal. 


helping the father. 


felita 
ney.) 


All pictures 
n_ thes 
‘ep indl- 
ated, are used by courtesy of Miss 
Lilian Shewmaker, Washington, D. C. 
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F Prepared by Helen V. Rue and Margaret Rudd 


Comparative Chart of Mexican History 





















































| — Events in Non- Periods in Political and Economic and Cultural 
Mexican Histor Mexican Histor3 Military Events Social Conditions Progr 
&ress 
————_____ 
| Egyptian, Babylonian, NOMADIC First date in Mayan his- figures and 
. Before Persian, and Mycenean ° | tory, 613 B. C Primitive Agriculture astronomical 9b. 
500 B. Cc. Empires. PERIOD | | ions 1 
q = pit —— ieee 2 de ni ni ——— 
; | Pericles | | Settled life in urban cen- | Calendar and hierogippin 
500 OLD MAYAN } ters; No hard metals or systen . meat Tobie 
A to 0 Alexander | | beasts of burden; Maize ’ 
| | ai . ‘ ine + 
Julius Caesar EMPIRE | Great cities started | main crop | Ste lae set up 
- — | - —_—____—— —_—_—____ ——_—— = 
AD Birth of Christ | a, — priest- — st architec 
D. : 100d in luxury; com- ure; refinement of 
1 to Advance of Christianity | Great period of Old Em- | mons in poverty and decorative arts ous 
499 pire in ‘Tikal, Copan, slavery mathemat astro- 
Fall of Rome | etc. nomica ‘rvatorieg 
Barbarian invasions Migration to Yucatan, Yellow fever; ‘“‘high cost | Realistic: >; paint 
500 Mohammed 532 A.D. ; of living’’ ed r “fs pottery, 
to ‘Tang Dynasty in China NEW MAYAN | Chichen Itza founded New prosperity ; com textiles, p DUS stones 
: : ; | Quetzalcoatl munal life | and metals 
999 Charlemagne EMPIRE |} League of Mayapan, 980 
_|—— - ——— ——__——_—_____ 
} Norman Conquest TOLTEC Huemac, Toltec chief; Group games and dancing | Great pyramids of Toltess 
| fall of Tula 1, 


' 1000 
to 1199 


Crusades 


Magna Carta 


1200 





Inca civilization 


1300 


Mongol Empire 


ASCENDANCY 





AZTEC 
ASCENDANCY 


Civil war among Mayas; 
Chichen Itza under 
Toltecs 


| Tenochtitlan founded 1325 











Renaissance 


1400s 


America discovered by 
Columbus 
1500 talboa, Magellan 
Exploration and dis- 


covery 
teformation 
Pizarro in Peru 
| Ascendancy of Spanish 


: Empire under Philip I 
Elizabethan Age in England 





SPANISH 
COLONIAL 
PERIOD 
(1521-1810) 





Colonization in North 
America: Jamestown ; 


1600 


Plymouth 
English Bill of Rights 


1700 Decline of Spain 
American Revolution 
U. 8S. Constitution 

| Freneh Revolution 


Napoleon I 

Fall of Ferdinand VII of 
Spain and rule of 
Joseph Bonaparte 


Restoration of Ferdinand 
1810 Vv 
South American revolu 
tions: Miranda, San 
Martin, Bolfvar, Sucre 





Monroe Doctrine 


1820 





Fall of Mayan capitals 

Moctezuma I, chief of 
Aztecs 

Moctezuma II 


Spanish explore coast 
Cortez Aztec 
empire, 


conquers 





1521 











Religious 
Chichen 
sacrifice, 


pilgrimages to 
Itza; human 
biood worship 





Large scale production of 
dyes, maize, cotton, ca- 
cao, copal, ete. 


Chichemec ar 
Chronic] 


i Mayan 
Finest per 
architect 


“l of Mayan 


Aztec cit 
and cau 


ide 3, 


ways 


pyramids, 





Social decadence 
Mayas 

Yellow fever epidemics 
lowlands 

Aztecs organized 
wards 


among 
in 


by 


‘nds and poetry 
ng Coyote’’) 





ind wind fa- 


Percussion 
strumeuts 





Spanish institutions estab- 
lished : 
Judiciary system 
The Church—schools, 


e 


Introduct y 
1536 
Religious drama in Mer 


printing 





























hospitals, the Inquisition ican language 
first viceroy, Las Casas, Indian bene- Eslava, religious poet 
| factor-priest |} Saavedra, Sahagun, Bernal 
| 59 Spanish vicer ruled | Diaz, chroniclers of thé 
Mexico from to } 
1821 »stablished, 
Audiencias or colonial Indians enslaved in Ruis de Alarcén, dramatist 
| courts encomiendas and con- | (1581-1639 
| vents | Sor Juana, poet-nun (1651- 
| Explorations in New Mex Silver and gold mines 1695) 
| ico, Texas and Cali- exploited | Compilation of Indian 
| fornia; California mis- Taxation of Indians: | chronicle 
| sions founded tribute sent to Spain Colonial religious painting: 
Peonage in mines El Viejo, Cabrera 
Expulsion of Jesuits, 1767 | Scientific and literary 
| pursuits in schools 
| Writings in Latin 
| La Rusticatio Mexicana, 
| poem 
| Theater, opera and orches 
| tra in capital 
| Calendar of Sun redis- 
| covered 
- 
Revolutionary uprising, | First Mexican newspaper, 
| 1801 | 1806 
Viceroy arrested, 1808 } 
| Conspiracy of Valladolid | 
| 





REVOLUTION 
(1810-1821) 


IMPERIALISTIC 
REPUBLIC 
(1821-1857) 





Dolores’, 1810 
leaders : 
Hidalgo, 


“Grito de 

| Revolutionary 

The priests 
Morelos 

| Occupation of Texas 


Freedom of slaves decreed 
by revolutionists 


Revolutionary pamphlets 


Fernandez de Lizardi, au 
thor of first Mexicaa 
novel 


Gorostiz#, «dramatic pet 
_—e 








“Plan of Iguala’’ 

Empire of Iturbide, 1821 

Free masonry conflicts 

Constitution of 1824; 
Victoria President 





Recognition by powers 


Raising of sheep for wool 
Weaving and spinning fac- 
tories established 





Bustamante, founder ot 
National Museum 
Archaeology and History 











Dates 
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1840 





1850 


1860 





1870 








1890 





1900 





1910 
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Events in Non- 
Mexican History 


Periods in 
Mexican History 


Political and 
Military Events 


Economic and 
Social Conditions 


Cultural 
Progress 





Victoria, Queen of 
England 


War with Texans; Texas 


independent, 1836 


Abolition of slavery; 
peonage continues 


Galvan, Calderon, 
dramatists 





Carlist wars in Spain 
(1833-1876) 


California gold rush 





LIBERAL 
REPUBLIC 
(1857-1861) 





Abraham Lincoln, U. S. 
President 

American Civil War 

United Italy 

Napoleon III of France 


EMPIRE OF MAXI- 
MILIAN (1861-67) 


RESTORED REPUB- 
LIC (1867-1910) 


Santa Anna President 
War with U. 8S., 1846-48; 
Texas annexed to U. S 

California ceded 


Journalism flourishes 





Purchase of 


1853 


Gadsden 


\ Arizona, 
ndian Revolution (War of 


under Benito 
President 
1857; na 
ehurch 


Reform) 
Juarez, 

Constitution of 
tionalization of 
property 


Economic and social re- 
forms: Ramfirez 

First railroad 

Separation of Church and 
State 


Pesado, 
National 
lished 
Gémez de la 
grammarian 


Carpio, poets 
Library estab- 


Cortina, 





French Invasion and Em- 
pire established 

Uprising under Juarez 
Maximilian executed, 
1867 

Juarez President, 1S67- 





J. Garcia Icazbalceta, 
literary leader 
fomantic novelists: Riva 
Palacio, Covarrubias, 
Inclin, Payno 





Franco-Prussia War 


Congress of Berlin 


Diaz, Dictator- 
1877-191) 


Porfirio 
President, 





Brazil a Republic 


Exchange of 
representatives w 
foreign countries 


diplomati 





Cuban Revolution 


Spanish-American War 


Demonstration of 
and workers 
Diaz 


develop 
rail- 


economic 
under Diaz; 
roads, drainage 
electricity, water 
tems; harbors 


Modern 
ment 


eanals, 
sys- | 


Cotton mills, tobatco fae- 
tories, sugar refineries 
developed 

Foreign mining concessions 
xranted; foreign owner- 
ship of plantations 

Creation of National bank 

Indian peonage continued 

Sanitation and public 
health improved under 
Liceaga | 

Large appropriations for 
schools 





Theodore Roosevelt, 
", S. President 
War 


Russo-Japanese 


Panama Canal 





Workers in Vera 
ced by federal 


Currency reform under 
Limantour 

Agrarian difficulties 

Railroad strikes 





es 


Woodrow Wilson, U. 
President 


World War 
Russian Revolution 


Treaty of Versailles 
League of Nations 


MODERN 
REVOLUTION 
(1910———) 


| Carranza, 


} Carranza, 


Downfall of Diaz, 1919 
Madero, 1911 
nated 1913 
Huerta, 1913 @ 
commander of 
army, 1914 
Villa in Mexico City 
t. S. Border 
1916 


President 


Reform constitution, 


Randitry and Indian 
risings 


Labor Party organized 








Altamirano, poet, novelist 
and journalist 


Acuiia, Prieto, poets 


Flores, poet 

Contreras, playwright 

Justo Sierra, literary 
leader (1848-1912) 

First national congress of 
public education, 1889 


Delgado, realistic novelist 
Free compulsory education 
in cities 


Modernista movement in 
literature : 

Gutierrez 
Miron. 

Revista 


Urbina 
vo 
Azul, 1894 


Novelists, 
critics; 


poets and 
Vasconcelos, 
Reyes, Caso, Lopez 
Velarde, G. Pefia 

Federal Department of 
Education stimulates 
schools and indigenous 
culture 








Harding, U. S. President 
Coolidge, U. S. President 
Hoover, U. S. President 
Transatlantic flying 

1929 


Stock Market crash, 


Carranza assassinated, 
1920 ; 
De la Huerta, provisional 
president 
Obregon, President, 1920 
U. S. Recognition, 1923 
Calles, President, 19 
Enforcement of Constitu- 
tion; Church and State 
Conflict, 1926 
“vhn killed, 1928 
s Gil provisional 
president 


Radical labor, land, and 
oil laws; friction with 
foreign governments 

Good roads 

Peonage eliminated 

Yellow fever ended by 
Rockefeller Foundation 





Roosevelt, U. S. Presi- 
dent 


World-wide depression 


| Cardenas, 


President, 1930 
Rubio, 
Presi- 


Rubio, 
tesignation of 
1932; Rodriguez, 
dent 

President, 
with Church 
1936 


Conflict 
Calles exiled, 


1934 | 


Revival of Maya art un- 
der Carillo in Yucatan 

Vigorous modern painting ; 
Diego Rivera, Martinez, 
Orozco 

Literature 
tion 


of the revolu- 


j 
Crities, historians, 
| bibliographers : 
| Monterde, Jiminez 
Rueda, Torres Badet 
Carlos Chavez, musician 











OW glamourous and exciting 
have been to the 
in those early 


life must 
venturesome 
days of the sixteenth cen 
tury, when, emboldened by the suc 
secking 


cess of Columbus, men wert 


in every direction for new routes to 
strange returning 
tales marvelous than any 
heard before! Most wonderful of all 


back by the 


lands, and with 


more ever 


brought 


was the news 

sailors of Magellan—that, in very 
truth, one could reach the East by 
sailing west—the far-away East, 


manner of strange and 


porcelain and fine 


where all 
precious wares, 


silks, and jewels awaited the trader. 


And nowhere did that tale find 
more eager listeners than in the re- 
cently founded Spanish colony of 
Mexico. Thus it happened that. as 


soon made. 
there set out for the 
whole fleet of trading vessels, under 


the direction of Ruy Lopez de Villa 


as arrangements could be 
Philippines a 


lobos. 

It you could have seen those gal 
leons, as they caught the 
their sails and floated out of the har 
bor of the little West Coast town of 
Acapulco, you thought 
them ships out of a fairy tale, rather 
than vessels that were setting out to 


wind in 


would have 


RIDING THE 
BLACK CURRENT 


plot a route across an ill-but-un- 


known ocean. 

They seemed fairly to ride the tops 
of the waves, so tall and narrow were 
thev, with the keel some three times 
the width of the waist, the hold very 
deep. and built up high at both bow 
and stern for protection. At the bow 
of each, a glittering gilt figurehead 
shone in the rays of the tropical sun, 
as if it were pure gold, while from 
the masts floated banners and silken 
streamers. Brass cannons rivaled in 
brightness the polished armor of the 
But the chief glory of all 
orna- 


soldiers. 


was the large, square sails, 
mented with designs cut out of col- 
ored cloth—purple and gold and scar- 
let—standing out 
to the blue of the ocean. 

Yet. for all their splendor, these 


galleons were smaller than any pres- 


in sharp contrast 


ent-day coasting schooners, and were 
poorly built. top-heavy, and light of 
draught. The bolted 
with iron spikes, and it was not long 
before the constant buffeting by wind 
and wave them to 
“nail sick,” and they began to open. 
But worst of all, though the cap- 
tains were, for the most part. Span- 
ish grandees of such high rank that 
they dined in solitary splendor from 


scams were 


caused become 
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dishes of solid | crews 


gold. vet 


were mainly composed of conscripts 


ind untrained Mexicans. Scurvy 
Was an ever present 


count of the impossibility of obtaining 


menace, on ae- 
fresh meats, fruits, or vegetables. 

Yet, poorly fitted as they were for 
such a difficult enterprise, these little 
vessels succeeded in mapping out a 
route which was followed, with little 
variation, by others of their kind for 
the next two and a half centuries, 

Many of the Philippine 
that set out so gaily, and with such 
hopes, never returned. But 
those which did get back 
brought with them such precious ear- 
goes that their owners became fabu- 
lously wealthy. 

The westward journey was com- 
paratively easy, for the vessels had 
only to follow the north equatorial 
current straight across the ocean, and, 
as they went light, they were able to 
make good time. 

They left Mazatlan, San Blas, or 
Acapulco, carrying Mexican 
and Toledo blades and 
leather from Spain, to be exchanged 

(Concluded on page 30) 


galleons 


high 
sa fely 


silver, 
Cordovan 





Mazatlan, Mexico, one of the harbors from 
which the Philippine galleons used to set 
out. 


Photo, ¢ tes 
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A New Link Between the Americas 
The Pan-American Highway Will Stimulate Motor Traffic to Mexico 


SERIES of paths trod by conquering 
native warriors back in prehistoric 
times and by explorers and traders 

since the time of Cortez, famed Spanish 
soldier of fortune, are being woven into 
a great modern highway which will link 
the United States and the neighboring re- 
public of Mexico. This vast empire lying 
south of the broad, _ slow-flowing Rio 
Grande River is larger than Germany, 
Great Britain, and France combined. It 
js a treasure house wherein is stored prob- 


chain of friendship between the citizens 
of North and Central America. As the 
highway carries goods across international 
boundaries, so will it carry international 
understanding and fellowship. 

Half of the 3,200 mile route between 
Nuevo Laredo, across the Rio Grande 
from Laredo, Texas, and Panama City, 
lies in Mexico and the rest is in other 
countries. The whole of the road from 
Nuevo Laredo through Monterrey and 
Acapulco to Mexico City is practically 


walking weary “kilos” (miles), seemingly 
unfamiliar with the American hitch-hiker’s 
technique of “thumbing” rides. All road 
signs are in Spanish, but a guidebook ex- 
plains this and there are no wandering 
traffic cops to harass the driver. They 
aren't needed anyway because one look 
at the scenery usually makes the driver 
take his foot off the gas feed. He then 
settles back to enjoy the scenery unob- 
scured by advertising sign boards. Mexi- 
can scenery needs no such modern touches. 

From Valles to Jacala the traveler sees 


-UFVY ably the greatest wealth ever bestowed completed now. Only a few stretches are 
1 by nature upon a single people. If we yet to be surfaced and these offer no ob- Indians planting corn on the steep moun- 
ining look at a map of Mexico we find, ap-_ stacle to the driver. The smooth, hard- tain slopes. To keep from falling into 
a propriately enough, that the country is surfaced road has no “ocean waves” in it the ravines far below, these mountain 
e for shaped like a cornucopia, or horn of to harass the tourist who is plagued by farmers cling to ropes which are fastened 
little plenty. And while nature has stored vast car sickness. to trees. After climbing to the central 
ut a riches beneath the earth, she has lavishly After leaving the border one drives for plateau, the traveler enters Mexico City 
little decorated this land in a fashion which a few miles through semi-desert country and discovers why it is called one of the 
makes it a wonderland of beauty. dotted with huge century plants. Then most beautiful cities in the Western Hem- 
1 for The mighty semi-circular highway which you climb up into the Eastern Sierra isphere. Long before Columbus decided to 














a: traverses the nation is known as the Pan- Madre mountains into Monterrey, a town _ sail west, Mexico City was a well-estab- 
leons American or Inter-American highway. It of scenic wonders, resorts, and also of lished, prosperous metropolis. South of 
such is an extension of highways which stretch factories which have made it the indus- Mexico City one sees the famed Mount 
But from the Canadian border to the Rio trial center of Mexico. Along this route Popocatepetl, which the Mexicans call 
ifely Grande. Touching some of the richest curvas (curves) and all kinds of farm “El Popo.” The huge peak justifies its 
ca and most productive sections of Mexico, animals are plentiful, and as you con- name of “Smoking Mountain” by emitting 
‘abu- the completed highway will plunge south- — tinue southward you travel through moun- fumes from its snow-rimmed crater. 

ward, around towering peaks, through  tainous and then semi-tropical country. All along the Pan-American highway 
dense jungles, into Gautemala, Nicaragua, Orange trees are heavy laden with fruit, archeological ruins, whose secrets have 
= and other Central American states, until banana and palm trees loom tall and been read by scientists, allow the traveler 
had it reaches Panama City in the Canal Zone. luxuriant, and poinsettias give a colorful to trace the history of those days which 
orial The highway will speed international touch to the peak thatched roofs of houses. had been lost in the mists of the past. 
and, trade and tourist travel and build a strong On the road one passes many natives (Concluded on next page) 
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The Hero of Mexican 
Folk-Lore 


(Concluded from page 7) 
followed happy pursuits. Quetzalcoatl, a 
king of singular kindness, went about in 
a garment of pale blue and white, making 
it his pleasurable duty to see that none 
suffered. Of all things he bade his people 
to beware of greed. 

“And 
“For Anahuac 
one who 
knife, 
sweetness 
tongue.’ ” 

Pedro dwelt long on the idea that Quet- 
zaleoatl was a god in human guise who 
strove to make the world as fair as a 
world of dreams. Believing in the worth 
of activity he taught the people arts such 


not right?” asked Pedro. 
said, ‘A rich man is like 
honey with a sharp 
tasted the 


cut his 


was he 
would eat 
sooner has he 


finds he 


and no 


than he has 


as working in gold, in silver, in wood, in 
stone; and always he advised them that 
they were to cherish their handiwork for 
its beauty, not its selling value, since the 
man who paraded jewels did so to arouse 
envy. To set example, on the golden walls 
of his palace were pictures for all to see; 


and a table set with food for all. 
So the world went very well until 
Fexcatilpoca, who ruled a far country, 


looked with longing eyes on the happy Tol- 
tee land. Texcatilpoca himself had a repu- 


tation for cleverness, but not for wis- 
dom. He had taught the world how to 
draw fire from the heart of a flint, and 


how to make it by rubbing two sticks to- 
gether. Also he wrought 
by a certain drink he brewed, the secret 


strange magic 


of which he got from Xiuhcoatl by 
promising to release the creature some 


day. And such was the potency and power 
of the drink that those who took it saw 
strange things and believed foolish. So 


those he ruled were mostly slaves, wholly 


miserable, save a few who were masters, 
and rich; and when the slaves complained 
of their lot he told them that the luxury 
of a few meant the bread of the many. 
“As a 
Texcatilpoca looked at the Toltees,” said 
“Yet he 
Ana- 


arrow 


hungry dog looks at meat, so 


Pedro, with great earnestness. 
did not attack them openly 
huac that 
or knife, wins his own death. It 
lust 


when 


because 
had said whoso wins by 
is so.” 
for 
the 
great teocalli, or pyramid, in 
either Quetzalcoatl, or Anahuac 
First he 


conquest over- 
built a 
honor of 
(Pedro 
the 
dreadful 
forth, 
fool 
did 


Texcatilpoca’s own house fall in a great 


lexcatilpoca’s 


rode his fears ‘Toltees 


was not sure which). loosed 
Niuheoatl, 


and 


creature whereupon 


storms volcanoes broke 


and there were earthquakes; but a 


arose, 


makes his own trouble, so not only 


wind, but the land he sought to take also 
first. 
the 
In- 


suffered 


the 


suffered, though his 
With his lords he went to 
Toltecs, all of them 
dians who offered green peppers for sale; 
but to those who bought the peppers they 
gave the magic drink. It such 
potency that while a drink 
first because of curiosity, he drank again 
for pleasure, next for madness. So many 
Toltecs lost their senses and thought 
straight no more. Hardly had Quetzal- 
coatl tasted it than he knew it 
evil and battled with it, but it 
him and he slept and dreamed dreams. 


own 
land of 


dressed as poor 


was of 


man might 


for 


overcame 


an 


Social Studies Section 


Pan American Highway 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


Over the main gateway of the National 
Palace in Mexico City is the “Liberty 
Bell” of Mexico which was first rung by 
Hidalgo. At midnight on September 16th 
of every the anniversary of the 
heroic priest's attempt to throw off the 
rule of Spain in 1810, the bell is rung by 
the President. The Mexican national holi- 


year, 


day, Cinco de Mayo (5th of May) com- 
memorates a crushing defeat which the 


the French 
troops when Emperor Napoleon IIT tried 
to conquer the and Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria, on the throne. 
Benito full-blooded Indian Pres- 
ident of rallied and 
finally Maximilian’s gamble for glory and 


Mexicans administered to 


nation place 
Juarez, 


Mexico, his troops, 


empire ended when he was executed in 
1867 by Mexican trvops. 

In Mexico the general national highway 
program including the primary and secon- 


dary systems which connect with the main 


SCHOLAST} 


strengthen the unity of national life by 
bringing the remote sections of the pa. 
tion into closer contact with the other 
sections. Besides the Laredo-Mexico City 
highway, excellent progress is being made 
the highway from Mexico City to 
Nogales, Arizona, by way of the westerp 
coast area. The towering peaks and cliffs 
still remain an engineer's problem, but 
men engaged 
blasting through rock and using machines 
that gnaw their way through cliffs and 
remove mountains of earth. 

It was back in 1927 that a group of 
men, including the famed American jurist, 
Elihu Root, and the 
State, Cordell Hull, discussed the possi- 
bility of building a road that would span 
the continents in a huge link. In 1939 
Congress passed an act authorizing a sur- 
vey for an InterAmerican highway be- 
tween the United States and the Panama 
Canal. Preliminary work was done, and 
in 1934 President Roosevelt recommended 
that Congress appropriate $5,000,000 fer 
the survey. Thus, the dream of 1927 be- 
gan to take actual form. 


on 


thousands of are busily 


now Secretary of 
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As for his people, they gave ear to the wrought. So in what had been a fair land 
enemy and believed, in their befuddlement, — there were thorns and deserts and _ things 


that rich men would make them happier, 
“forgetting that fill no 
said Pedro, “Also they forgot that princes 


promises sacks,” 


have long arms; and that when one calls 


apple their slaves will off 


a poor man’s tree.” 
What with malignant whisperings, with 
with 


for an carry 


dishonest advice, with lying and 
abuse, the ‘Toltecs were deceived. So they 
rose up and drove away the gentle Quet- 
zalcoatl with none to follow him except 
the sick and the lame, and many of them 
died the 
Weary and sad, Quetzalcoatl came to the 
the 
the 


vanished he 


when crossing high sierras. 


eastern sea where he from 
sight of Some 
morning star. But 
warned the Toltecs that their 
would enslave them when white men came 
with swords and fire; and the ruling king 
would the 
them to be led by Quetzalcoatl. 

“And mark how things fell out,” con- 
tinued Pedro. “It is said that when a king 

Moctezuma ruled, and the 
was Mimixcous, was 


passed 


men. say he became 
before he 


new masters 


welcome destroyers, believing 


when 
there 
few, 


named 
land called 
great luxury in the land for a and 
the many miserable. There 
floating gardens on the lake, and trees on 
its shores, and much splendor for the rich 
lords. But you remember the loosing of 


Xiuhcoatl the 


were were 


and mischief he always 


that bit and stung. Yet the 
which T sang, still remained to 
remember Quetzalcoatl. For it is decreed 
that when men come to think of beauty, 
not of gold, Xiuhcoatl) shall again be 
bound. The very desert shall bloom again 

And white men came across the sea, 


peyote, to 
make us 


even as Quetzalcoatl foretold; and Moe- 
tezuma, thinking their leader was _ the 


white god come again, welcomed him te 
his own fall, for the leader's 
Malinche, which some call Cortez. 
Cortez and his men destroyed.” 
Abruptly Pedro’s tale came to an end, 
and in the manner of his people he fell 
silent, into the When we 
were in our blankets, he spoke again. 
“It was vengeance, but I could never see 
how it makes matters better for the poor 
man. If men did themselves 
with high matters . . 


was 


And 


hame 


gazing fire. 


concern 
But they gave eat 
mixed in the affairs 
their quarrels; and 
good man will run 
run into a quarrel. 
and others give eat 


not 


to the avaricious and 
of the great who had 
Anahuac that a 
into a fire as soon as 
... Yet men will talk 
listening to promises, and is not talking 
easier than doing, and promising than per 
forming? And now, noches, 
Don Carlos! Let us dream that Xiuhcoatl 
again bound, even though dreams are 


said 


buenos 
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Social Studies Section 


The Course of National Affairs 


In the spring 
Impeachment 0?" 

eity of 
Washington was tense with excitement 
that recalled the days during the War 
between the States. Andrew Johnson, the 
frst and only President ever impeached, 
was being tried by the United States 
Senate. He was accused of exceeding his 
powers when he dismissed Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton. A hard man to 
get along with, Stanton had quarreled 
frequent ly over 
policies with Presi- 
dent Lincoln and 
was continuing the 
quarrel with Presi- 
dent Johnson. Back 
of this charge 
against Johnson, 
however, was. the 
bitter struggle be- 
tween the President 
and the Republi- 
tan majority in 
Congress. Urged on 
by hawk-faced, 
shharp-tongued Rep- 
resentative Thaddeus 
wivania, the majority 
terner measures against the Southern 
States. Johnson wanted to heal the 
younds of the recent war and refused to 
punish the South. The Republicans de- 
termined to be rid of the stubborn, plain- 
spoken President and all sorts of political 
pressure was brought to bear on the Sen- 
ate in an effort to get a verdict of guilty. 
But, by a margin of one vote the Senate 
failed to convict and our most famous 
impeachment_in the 147 years of Congress 
passed into history. 

In all these years there have been 12 
impeachments of Federal officials. Re- 
cently, the 13th trial was concluded when 
the Senate convicted Federal Judge Hal- 
sted Ritter of Florida and removed him 
from office. Judge Ritter is a brother of 
Mary Ritter Beard, famed historian who 
wrote the Rise of American Civilization 
with her husband, Charles A. Beard. The 
judge graduated from DePauw Univer- 
tity with a degree and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key for scholarship; moved to Denver to 
practice law; later went to Florida where 
he was appointed Federal Judge by Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge. 

The Constitution sets forth how civil 
tficers of the United States may be im- 
peached for “treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” The 
House must make accusation, then the 
Senate may consent to try the charge and 
determine the guilt of the official. Three 
members of the House serve as_ prose- 
tuting attorneys and the Senate is the 
jury. In the twelve previous trials there 
have been six verdicts of not guilty, three 
tases not voted on, and three verdicts 
of guilty (against Judges John Pickering 
in 1804, West H. Humphreys in 1862 and 
Robert W. Archibald in 1913.) In 1933 
California’s Federal Judge Harold Loud- 
trback was impeached but not convicted. 
This trial was recalled when the Senate 
Prepared to try Ritter. At one time only 
three Senators were present for the Loud- 
trback trial and observers believe the 
ludge was acquitted partly because many 
Senators declined to vote guilty on evi- 
dence they had not heard. Turning over 
‘new leaf, only a few Senators played 
hokey from the Ritter trial. For six 
days they listened to witnesses present 
idence against Ritter. He was accused 
of practicing law while holding a position 
% judge; of accepting money for favors 


a 
RITTER 


Stevens of Penn- 
was demanding 


he gave his former law-partner; and of 
failing to pay his income tax. Ritter said 
the money he received was in payment 
of an old debt and that his conduct had 
been proper at all times. 

After waiting nervously for two days, 
while the Senate mulled over the evidence, 
Judge Ritter, pale and tense, was brought 
before the Senators while they voted on 
the charges against him. On six separate 
charges they failed to poll the necessary 
two thirds majority. ‘Then the seventh 
charge was presented. It was a combina- 
tion of all the others and declared Rit- 
ter’s conduct had brought “scandal and 
disrepute” to his court. As the clerk 
read off their names the Senators voted 
exactly as they had on the first ballot. 
Judge Ritter appeared safe and he re- 
laxed a little. The clerk read Senator 
Minton’s name. The Indiana Senator had 
voted “not guilty” on the previous charges. 

“Guilty,” he announced in a firm voice 
as he from his chair. A moment, 
later he was joined by Senator Pittman 
of Nevada who thad voted “not guilty” 
on the previous charges. This shift in 
votes settled the fate of Judge Ritter. 
He was convicted by just the bare two- 
thirds majority required, but though he 
was removed from office the Senate re- 
fused to bar him from holding any other 
office under the United States Govern- 
ment. Chesley W. Jurney, sergeant-at- 
arms of the Senate, stepped forward and 
touched Judge Ritter on the arm. ‘The 
Judge stood up uncertainly, seemed about 
to collapse, then straightened his shoul- 
ders and marched from the room. “Can't 
you see I have nothing to say?” he mum- 
bled to newspapermen. “I am going back 
to Florida.” 


rose 


Aes Since this is 
Munitions the baseball 
season, it might 
be interesting to tell the story of the 
double-play in salesmanship that was ac- 
complished by two American munitions 
salesmen with the brilliant assistance of 
a United States warship. This story of 
teamwork is told by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota, peppery Senator 
who is chairman of the committee which 
has spent one year studying the activities 
of American munitions makers. On the 
docks at a Turkish seaport stand two 
American salesmen who represent a _ fac- 
tory that makes naval guns. They are 
trying to sell these guns to the Turkish 
navy, although the factory made this 
special gun for the use of the American 
navy. Said the Turkish officials, ‘This 
gun sounds good to us but we must see 
it demonstrated.” That sounded like a 
large order—the Turkish batter had 
knocked the ball through the infield and 
there was no one around to stop it. Sud- 
denly the American navy appeared, 
scooped up the batted ball, stopped on 
second, and threw to first for a double 
play. In other words, as if by magic, 
an American warship suddenly appeared 
at the dock, sent a boat over for the 
Turkish officials, allowed them to see the 
secret gun, and the salesman then signed 
the Turks up for a good order. Senator 
Nye says he has no actual proof that the 
navy and the salesmen cooperated in this 
double play, but the facts of the case 
sound like someone was directing the 
teamwork that day. 

The recent report issued by the Nye 
Munitions Committee dips even deeper 
into the activities of our American “deal- 
ers in death.” It finds that: munitions 
makers have strong influence in the War, 


Navy and Commerce departments, getting 
help from Federal officials in peddling 
munitions to foreign countries; that mem- 
bers of the Navy League have worked 
to defeat members of Congress who don’t 
agree with the Navy League on building 
a larger navy; that several members of 
the Navy League are presidents of steel 
companies which sell large orders of steel 
for naval vessels; that munitions makers 
play nation against nation in stirring up 
war scares in order to get more business. 
This was true in South America where 
arms salesmen would sell to Bolivia or 
another nation and then tell her neigh- 
bors that they had better buy or they 
would be caught napping. The Senate 
committee also found that: bribery (slip-* 
ping officials extra money secretly) is “al- 
most without exception” the favorite arms 
sales method. 


Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 


“I WONDER IF IT’S LOADED!” 


The majority of the committee—Sen- 
ators Nye, Pope, Clark, and Bone 
recommend that the Government should 
take over the making of munitions, and 
that the Navy should make all of its 
warships and guns. The Government al- 
ready makes half the naval vessels, guns 
and powder. They also think the War 
Department should be given funds to pur- 
chase the armament making machinery 
that could be installed in private plants 
in time of war. This would take care 
of an emergency when the Government’s 
plants couldn’t make arms fast enough. 

The Minority—Senators Vandenberg, 
Barbour, and George—shake their finger 
accusingly at private arms makers but 
still oppose Government manufacture of 
all munitions. They suggest “rigid and 
conclusive” control of private arms mak- 
ers, and oppose Government manufac- 
ture because it would be too expensive 
and uncertain in case we suddenly were 
plunged into a war. Says the N. Y. 
World-Telegram, “If they want to win 
public favor, those who favor the con- 
tinuance of private manufacture (the 
minority) had better draft a bill after 
the pattern of the perfect pasture fence, 
‘horse high, bull strong, and hog tight. ” 

Reminds the N. Y. Post, “A month ago 
the American Institute of Public Opinion 
showed in a poll of voters that 82 per cent 
of American citizens wanted Government 
operation of the munitions industry. 
(Schol., March 28.) Now, with the evi- 
dence of the Nye committee on hand, and 
the evidence of public support, the Post 
asks bluntly, “Will the Administratidn 
stand with the 82 per cent or the 182” 
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HREE British battleships dropped 
anchor in Jaffa harbor the other day 


and groups of sailors came ashore. 


In this Arab town and in the Jewish city 
of Tel Aviv, all was quiet after days of 

\rabs 
crackle 


savage rioting and fighting between 


and Jews, but the air seemed to 


with the nervous tension of the inhabitants. 
Throughout the tiny country of 
a narrow strip of land at the Eastern end 
author- 


Palestine, 


*of the Mediterranean sea, British 
ities were on the alert. Steel 
helmeted police patrolled 

barricades 


barbed wire 
around Tel Aviv. ‘Troops were 
on the move in other cilies 


and towns. 
At Hafia 
Arabs began quarreling loud 
ly among themselves. In ordi 
have 


market = robed 


nary times this wouldn't 
been noticed, but on that day 
shops immediately were closed 


and everyone ran for home. 
After two hours heads were 
poked cautiously from = door- 
ways and people again ap- 
peared in the narrow streets 
At Jerusalem, chief city of 


Palestine, which is reverenced 
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Palestine Cauldron Again Boils Over 


Arabs Want Freedom; Jews Want Homes; British Want “Bridge to East’ 


SCHOLASTI 








Arabs, 


want to preserve the rights of the 
and 


who have settled there for 1400 years; 
Jewish 


they are trying to establish 
national home in the country which was 
the cradle of the Jewish race. 

When General Edmund Allenby, com- 
mander of the British forces, drove the 
Turks from Palestine and entered Jeru- 


salem on December 11, 1917, this country 
began a new phase in its long history. For 
the Turks had this 


centuries controlled 








pointed by the High Commissioner and 


the other twelve—eight Arabs, two Chris. 
tians, and two Jews were to be elected, 


Arabs refused to accept that slight 
self-government, 


The 
advance and 


in elections. An 


toward 
declined to take part 
amendment to the Palestine Constitution, 


creating a new council consisting of four- 
teen Arabs, seven British and seven Jews, 


Jewish opposition and 


Since the British are 


caused — violent 


hasn't been passed. 


having so much trouble with 
the Arabs why do they insist 
on ruling Palestine’ If one 


looks at a map the a 


swer can 


be found. Palestine is a 
bridge between Europe and 
the East. Its southern tip 
rests near the Suez Canal 
which the British must safe- 
guard so their “life-line” be- 
tween London and India will 
he protected. rhe — Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis has made a 


naval war in Mediterranean 
between Britain and Italy a 
dangerous — possibility. The 


Italians are fortifying the 
Dodocanese 


Mediterranean 


in the 
and 


Islands 


Eastern 


by Jew, Christian and Mo- 4 the British need Palestine as 
hammedan alike as the Holy » a naval and military base. 
Land, the people were on These young farmers on one of Palestine’s new model farms are Besides — their bitterness 
edge. Anyone running shipping fresh vegetables to the nearby all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv. over the British rule, the 
through the streets or a child Arabs resent the presence of 
region and the wild Arab tribesmen had — the Jews. Lately, this bitterness has in- 


blowing a toy whistle was sufficient to 
send people scurrying for shelter. 

Recalling the bloody fighting of 
between Jews and Arabs, officials 
registered volunteers for emergency 
police service. They’ knew that the 


differences of religion and custom between 


1929 
British 
new 
wide 


Jews and Arabs made it possible for a 
minor brawl to flare into savage and 
widespread rioting. One night, several 


weeks ago, a band of Arabs had swooped 
car occupied by several 
Jew killed and 
A few days later at Tel 
Aviv, angered Jews paraded in a menac- 
ing demonstration the Arabs. 
When the mob refused to break up, Police 
Jews. 


down 
Jews. 


upon a 
One 
wounded, 


aged Was two 


others 
against 
routed it and injured a score of 
Later, Arab mobs ran wild in Jaffa, mur- 
dering the 
over autos and buses and screaming de- 
fiance at British officers. The Great Syna- 
gogue at Tel Aviv crowded with 
refugees from districts where rioting had 


Jews on streets, swarming 


was 


been carried on. Over 50 Jews were killed 


wounded. A_ black-bordered 


and scores 
flag flew at half-mast from the Jewish 
Agency Building in Tel Aviv. 


It is seen that the present rioting was 
an outgrowth of an Arab attack on sev- 
eral Jews. That provided the spark but 


an examination of past history provides 


us with the real causes for the Arab- 
Jewish disorders. The clashes between 
Arabs and Jews illustrate the problem 


which faces the British in their efforts to 
set up a Government in Palestine. They 


joined the British invaders in an effort 
to throw off the Turkish rule. Inspired by 
T. E. Lawrence, the young British scholar 
and soldier, who was known as “Law- 
rence of Arabia,” the Arabs harried 'Turk- 
ish columns, blew up railroad bridges and 
Allenby’s troops. In his 

Pillars of 
an interesting 


gave much aid to 
fumed book, 
Lawrence gives us 
the Arabian tribesman. The Arabs’ desire 
for independence was fed by ‘the British 
the Arabs complete self- 
1922 the League . of 
after the World War 
as a preserving peace in the 
world and protecting small nations, gave 
over Palestine. 


Seven Wisdom, 


view of 


who promised 
government. In 
Nations, founded 


means of 


Great Britain a Mandate 
This gave the British control of the 
country and the Arabs’ dreams of in- 


dependence were shattered. The Arabs in 
Syria, a country lving northeast of Pales- 
were turned over to the French. 
600.000 of 757,000 residents of 
were Arabs and they bitterly 
the British promise to establish 


in Palestine “a the 


tine, 
About 
Palestine 
resented 
for 


national home 


Jews.” Also disgusted was Lawrence, who 
felt betrayed by Britain and dishonored 


in the eyes of Arabs who had fought for 
him. 

Since 1922 the Arab fight against British 
rule has continued. Sir Hubert Samuel, the 


first British High Commissioner, set up 
the Government of Palestine and pro- 
vided for a council to make laws. Ten 
members of the council were to be ap- 


creased since more Jews are coming to 


Palestine to escape the Nazi persecutions 


in Germany. The number of Jews has 
increased from 83,000 in 1922 to 350,000 
in December, 1935. The Arabs want the 


British to check Jewish immigration and 


stop the sale of land to Jews. Although 
the Arabs resent the Jews, these immi- 
grants have helped the country in an 
economic way. New money has_ been 


and = many in- 


a collee- 


brought to the country 
dustries have been started. From 
tion of huts, the modern Jewish City of 
Tel Aviv like Reports 
show that Palestine has from 
the world-wide depression and that  busi- 
ness is good throughout the nation. Let us 
take a closer look at If one 
leaves the Mediterranean Jaffa, 
travels across the flat plains of Sharon, 
he will see Arab farmers plowing in much 
the same primitive fashion as in Bible 
times; while farther along on the hillsides, 
shepherds in long robes and turbans still 
watch their flocks as did the Israelites in 
ancient days. On many farms, however, 
we find American made machinery whieh 
the Jewish farmers have brought to the 
country. Camels still plod along the roads 
Jerusalem but automobiles becomming 
more common. Next we come to the banks 
of the historic Jordan River. The rivet 
flows through a great chasm and in the 
lowest part it empties into the Dead Sea, 
which is almost 1,300 feet below the sur 
face of the Mediterranean. The Dead Se 


has risen magic. 
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js five times as salty as the ocean and a 

rson who tries to swim in it merely 
hobs up and down like a cork. This salti- 
ness is due largely to the rapid evapora- 
tion caused by the intense heat. The Sea, 
nevertheless, promises to become a valu- 
able source of revenue for it contains 
large amounts of potash and other salts 
which can be extracted by evaporation. 
The Jordan, too, is being modernized. It is 
being harnessed to supply several cities 
with electric power. Jewish energy has 
helped Palestine and the Arabs but the 
modern tractor-riding Jewish farmers irk 
the conservative Arab who likes to follow 
his rude plow and pursue the old ancient 
way of life. 

Following the recent clashes, Arabs 
called general strikes throughout Pales- 
tine. They are using the same weapon 
that was used against the French in Syria. 
Five Arab leaders presented their demands 
to Sir Arthur Grenfell Wauchope, British 
High Commissioner. The High Commis- 
sioner said the Arabs would have to settle 
that matter in London because he had no 
authority to restrict Jewish immigration. 
Both the Palestine Arab party and the 
Reform party have refused to send a 
delegation to London because they say 
the question can be settled by the High 
Commissioner in Palestine. They prefer 
to thrash the matter out on their own 
home ground where they are backed by 
determined tribesmen. As this is being 
written the general strike continues and 
Jerusalem police fear fresh outbreaks. 
The use of the general strike in Syria 
gained the Arabs more rights of self-gov- 
ernment from their French masters but 
it is doubtful if it will help in Palestine. 
The British desire to help the Jews in 


Germany and Poland by providing them a | 
new home. They feel that the Arabs | 
would crush this effort if they had more | 
authority in Palestine. Then, too, every | 
British official anxiously scans the blue 
waters of Mediterranean and is deter- | 
mined that this “bridge to the East” and | 
key to the British “life-line”—shal be held. 
Comments the N. Y. Post on other rea- 


sons for the anti-Jewish riots “. . . one can 


see the possibilities of an industrialized | 
Palestine . . . but the process has freed the | 


Arab peasant from the dependence on 


the great Arab landlords and raised his | 


wages. Here ... is the root of the anti- 
Jewish riots.” 

This article has attempted to point out 
the many problems which must be solved 


if Palestine is to have peace. Many of 
these problems face other sections of our | 
hervous and disturbed world today. This | 
is why a study of Palestine will help us | 


to view conditions in the world as a whole 
and perhaps reach a solution of our other 
problems. 








Pronunciation Key for Mexico 


Merida—(mi‘r 

Orozco— (0-15 

Zapata—( Sa-pa’ta) 

Rivera—(ré-v3’ra) 

Saavedra— Sa-a-va’dra) 

Chichen Itza—(ché-chén’ ét sa) 

Quetzalcoati— két’sal-ko-atl’) 

Anahuac— (-ni’wak) 

Acapulco—(jj-c i-pdol’k6) 

Toltec—(t51’tek) 

Tezcatilpoca (tés-kat’lé-pd’ka) 
ayan— | ma’yan) 

Chichimec— ché’ché-mék’) 

a—(wa-hi’ka) 
Cardenas—(kiir’day nas) 
(ka’yes) 


| 








Mariachis play beneath your window 


e 


L- YOU were standing in front of an American hotel and a band of mu- 
sicians came up and serenaded you, you'd probably feel a little foolish. But 
when the mariachis flay for you in Mazatlan it all seems perfectly right 
and proper—in tune with the pink and blue buildings, the friendly, good- 
natured people, the tall cocoanut palms and the funny, two-wheeled aranas 
that jog along the cobbled streets. 

The West Coast Route 

There are many different ways to Mexico City, but none more interesting 
than the West Coast Route, via Mazatlan, Guadalajara (the second largest 
city in Mexico and a marvelous place to buy pottery and glass), Guaymas 
(where our beautiful new resort Hotel Playa de Cortés just opened), Tepic 
(a perfectly preserved Spanish colonial village), the wild mountainous 
Barrancas, where men said no railroad could ever be built, and dozens of 
unspoiled little towns whose only connection with the outside world is our 
train El Costeno (The Coaster). 


The train is king 

In Mexico the train is king. So rugged is the country that few highways have 
been built. Uruapan, Patzcuaro, Tepic, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, Morelia and 
most of Mexico’s other really interesting places are reached only by train. 

You can see twice as much of Mexico by going to Mexico City on one 
route and returning on a different one, using our West Coast Route either 
way. Very low roundtrip fares permit this. Through air-conditioned Pull- 
mans from Los Angeles to Mexico City. 

For information about the West Coast of Mexico, write F. S. McGinnis, 
Dept. SH-5, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. For a beautiful de luxe booklet 
about Mexico with large map in full colors, enclose 25¢ in stamps or coin. 


Southern Pacific 
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The March of Events Around the Work} w 


T While worried 
e War oo of the 

eague of Nations 
wondered what to do nian Italy and 
Germany, Mussolini and Hitler amused 
themselves by having birthday parties in 
Rome and Berlin. 

Cheering thousands crowded the Piazz# 
Venezia to celebrate the 2,689th ann/ 
very of the founding of Rome. From 
a tiny settlement on one of the famous 
seven hills near the Tiber River in cen- 
tral Italy, Rome grew to be mistress of 
most of the world, The Mediterranean Sea 
became a Roman lake. Roman Legions 
penetrated the dark ferests of France 
and Germany and plunged through = the 
surf to invade Britain. ‘Today, Mussolini 
keeps recalling the glory of ancient Rome 
as he spurs his people on to the conquest 
of Ethiopia and the building of a new 
colonial empire. ‘The study of history 
shows us, however, that military might 
and colonies did not keep Rome from 
collapsing when her people became pev- 
erty stricken and were crushed by taxes. 

As part of the birthday celebration, 
pastry cooks throughout Italy entered a 
contest to see who could create the most 
elaborate confections and win first place 
in the Fascist party’s newly instituted 
“Olympics of Work.” Workers in other 
trades entered these “Olympics.” Chefs 
planned elaborate menus telling what 
wines should be used with each course of 
the dinner. ‘They were careful to’ ex- 
clude all foreign names from their list 
of dishes because Mussolini has deter- 
mined to rid the nation of foreign influ- 


ences. This move was made when the 
League of Nations members refused to 
trade with Italy after she = invaded 


Ethiopia. He also is determined to make 
Italian stomachs and industries —inde- 
pendent of food and materials from out- 
side of Italy. 

While Rome celebrated her birthday, 
the capital of an ancient African King- 
dom awaited the arrival of conquering 
Italian legions. Marshal Badoglio’s troops 
Addis Ababa. in 


are expected to reach 
reports said the 


several weeks. First 
city would be taken much sooner but the 
Italians now are becoming more cautious. 
They fear a-head-long advance might give 
the Ethiopians a chance to trap them in 
the rough country near Addis Ababa. 
Mussolini is demanding complete control 
of Ethiopia and Italian forces have been 
ordered to proceed with their task. The 
League of Nutions fumbles helplessly and 
takes no action against Italy. She merely 
asks Italy “please” not to go on with the 
war. Mussolini didn’t even bother to 
reply to that note. 

In Berlin, Adolf Hitler also celebrated 
a birthday—his own—by watching Ger- 
many’s powerful army on parade. Re- 
ports say the German army is going 
Hollywood. Airplanes, seaplanes, bomb- 
ers, tanks and infantry will cooperate in 
making a movie called “Treason.” The 
lesson of the movie is that spying against 
Nazi Germany doesn't pay. German army 
units never before have been featured 
in a film. 

Later, Germans interested in the re- 
turn of that nation’s colonies which she 
lost after the World War, met to cele- 
brate Colonial Memorial Day. This will 
be the 52nd anniversary of Chancellor 
Bismarck’s declaration of Southwest 


Africa as a German possession. It was 
from that date that Germany’s position 
as a colonial power began. 

After defeating the French in 1870, Bis- 
marck, “Iron Chancellor,” 


finally brought 


Deaths of the Week 


Colonel Louis McHenry Howe, 65, who 
was President Roosevelt’s close friend and 
adviser during his whole political career, 
died at the Naval Hospital in Washing- 
ton after an illness 
of more than a year. 
Few people saw or 
heard much of this 
thin, stoop-shoul- 
dered, little man, 
but Howe ranks as 
the “master mind” 
of the Roosevelt 
election drive in 1932 
and probably — had 
more influence over 
Administration pol 
- siete icies the past three 
HOWE years than any mem- 
ber of the Cabinet or 
the “Brain ‘Trust.’ Howe was thirteen 
years older than the President, whose 
career he has guided since he was a young 
member of the New York Senate. Last 
Y. Times wrote, “Louis Howe 
Politically he must be at 





year the V 
was 64 today. 
least 640.” 

Finley Peter Dunne, 68, who created the 
character “Mr. Dooley” whose pungent 
wit brought fame and fortune to his 
creator and a reputation as one of the 
most brilliant men of the era of the war 
with Spain. “Mr. Dooley” hasn't ap- 
peared for several years but Dunne’s 
memoirs, however, were about ready for 
publication. Like many other newspaper 
men, Dunne received his early training 
in Chicago. 








all the small kingdoms and states of 
Germany together as the German Em- 
pire. He concentrated on building up 
the welfare of the business and industry 
in the nation and wasn’t interested in 
colonies. It was the German merchants 
who finally got him to change his attitude 
in 1884 and join the race for colonies 
which resulted in the division of all of 
\frica, except Ethiepia, among — the 
sritish, French, Portuguese, Belgians, 
Spanish and Germans. Italy also joined 
the race later but her defeat at Adowa 
in Ethiopia in 1896 put a check on her 
colonial ambitions until 1935. 

When Germany made her sudden move 
into the Rhineland zone, Hitler declared 
she needed her colonies. Britain and 
France turned a deaf ear to these de- 
mands, Now, British Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden, is ready to ask the Ger- 
mans for a Clearer statement of their 
colonial ambitions. This pleased — the 
French because they are afraid Germany 
is ready to use force to get her colonies 
and also to expand to the East. ‘They 
want Germany to promise, that she won't 
build forts in the Rhineland zone. If 
forts were built they would prevent the 
French from giving aid to Poland or 
Czechoslovakia in case Germany prepared 
to recover some of the territory she lost 
to them after the World War. 

\ British tax on tea shipped to America 
resulted in the famed Boston Tea Party. 
Latest reports from Britain say the 
British may have a tea party of their 
own. The new British budget calls for 
increased income taxes and a tax on tea 
to pay for the greatly increased arms ex- 
penses. The poor people who drink lots 
getting as sore about the 


of tea are 
American colon- 


proposed tea tax as the 
ists did. 


“Millions for 
books, but 


Peace Strike nooks 


bullets,’ declared the banners of 6,000 
University of California students ast 
marched in the nation-wide student strike 
against war. Over 500,000 college and 
high school students remained away from 
classes for one day to parade and demon 
strate. 

For the most part the parades were 
orderly and in many cases they were 
approved by the authorities. At Temple 
University a meeting was broken up when 
a shower of tomatoes and bags of flour 
descended upon the paraders. At Colum- 
bia University jeers greeted the reading 
of a letter from President Nicholas But- 
ler in which he termed the anti-war strike 
an emotional outburst which will melt like 
snow when war spirit gets under way 
in the land. 

This year the “Veterans of Future 
Wars” took a prominent part in some of 
the anti-war parades. This organization 
was formed at Princeton University and 
has spread like wild-fire over the country. 
The “Vets” demand that Congress pay 
them a bonus now for the future war that 
they may have to wage. They argue that 
most of them will get killed so they should 
be paid $1,000 now with interest figured 
back from 1965 (probable date of the fu 
ture war.) 

Military training in schools, which costs 
the government about ¥4,000,000 a year, 
was the subject of direct attack in most 
of the anti-war meetings. All told 140,000 
students are enrolled in the ROTC 
Students protest, particularly, because 
this training in many institutions must be 
taken whether they want it or no. 








Bringing Them Up to Date 
PUERTO RICO 


In Scholastic, March 14, appeared an 
article on the Nationalist party in Puerto 
Rico, which is demanding independence 
from American rule. Freauent clashes 
have been reported on the island but 
United States officials gave no indication 
that they would listen to Puerto Rican de 
mands for freedom. In a surprise move, 
Senator Tydings introduced a_ bill for 
Puerto Rican independence calling for the 
islanders to vote on the question. 

Pedro Campos, leader of the violent 
Nationalist’ party, approved the Tydings 
bill, while members of the Puerto Riean 
Chamber of Commerce opposed it. They 
insisted that the vote shouldn't be held 
until a more careful study was made of 
the proposal. The next issue of Scholastic 
will carry a complete discussion of Puerto 
Rican polities and the Tydings bill. 


VENEZUELA 

General Eleazar Lopez Controras has 
heen re-elected President of Venezuela, 4 
post he held after the death in December 
of General Juan Vincente Gomez. Gomes 
was the iron-fisted ruler of this nation for 
more than a quarter of a century and his 
passing caused widespread rioting. 
Government sought to restore order by 
freeing thousands of political prisoners 
whom General Gomez had jailed during 
his regime. Observers aren’t sure which 
way Controras will turn. He is eal 
a liberal and has given the people demo- 
cratic reforms but it is remembered that 
General Gomez, too, was a “liberal” whet 
he first became Dictator of Venezuela 
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ay 9% 8s THIS BREAKFAST HELPS 


FARM LEADER 


s General Saturnino Cedillo, Minister of 
» but Education in Mexico, is one of the most 
nt for powerful leaders of the country. Like so 


6,000 many of Mexico’s 
S* they “— statesmen and _ poli- 
strike ticians, he won at- | ie 
e and tention as an army tt : ; i, 
’ from i : man. He helped ; — 
lemon- ’ General Lazaro Car- i . = 
denas, now Mexican aS . en 
- were President, put down 
were Z the Escobar revolt 
‘emple SE p against the Govern- 
>) when ment of President 
' flour Portes Gil several 
‘olum- / years ago. 
eading A leader of the 
; But- CEDILLO nation’s farmers, 
strike General Cedillo has 
It like great power in Central and Northern 
r Way Mexico. Although he is a non-Catholic, 
he is noted for his religious tolerance, and 
*uture his presence in the Cardenas cabinet led 
me of observers to predict a softening in the 
ization Government’s attitude toward the Church. 
y and As governor of San Luis Potosi, he 
untry, trbed the anti-Catholic activities of the 
s pay extremists. He replaced the atheistic, anti- 
r that Catholic terrorist, ‘Tomas Garrido Cana- 


e that bal, as Minister of Agriculture. 





should General Cedillo is called the most con- 
igured servative member of the Cardenas cabinet, 
he fu- ut he still supports President Cardenas’ 
liberal reform policy. When the former 
1 Costs “ron man,” General Plutarco Elias Calles, 
vear. quarreled with Cardenas, reports said the 
] nal conservative Cedillo would resign his post, 
40,000 but he quashed these rumors. 
O.T. 
cease | CRUSADING ARTIST 
Re , . i P 
= Ti eiecten, Dawe Mivers. to halted: by | s Trying to improve the leg-drive, build up shoulders, 
a” his country’s greatest mu yer increase your wind? You'll find crisp, delicious Shredded 
— his influence on Wheat a powerful helper! 
young artists. n one ° 
Tilcctry Rivers, If your ambition happens not to be aquatic, Shredded 
who is sometimes — 
a ax filled the “fiery cru- | Wheat is just as good for any other sport (or even, Shh!, 
Peal pacr ot the = to help you get that scholastic standing nearer the front 
lene Sh, probably has 
lashes taused more contro- " of the alphabet) eee 
b tersy than any other ° 
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gested that the walls 


violent 
be whitewashed. In the RCA building at | 


ydings 
Rican 


eral salts to keep you “in the 


eller Center, New York City, ge He 
Thev vera covered a 60-foot panel with a 
painting cont: lining a portrait of Lenin. | 


ide of The murals were concealed by cloth and | 
+ Me tally scraped off the walls. tomorrow’s breakfast, with 


held 


olastie 


Puerto If one sees him in public, Rivera’s air | 


of being used to people makes you think 
was a Senator or an operatic star. The 
mixed blood in his veins is apparent when 


fruit and milk. 


s has oe studies him closely. A dynamic worker, 
ee Rivera is spurred on by his famed energy 

ember dliciency, and industry. He sometimes 
Gomer Weighs more than 300 pounds and has been 
on for Wn to lose 125 pounds by following a 


nd his rigid diet. 

The Rivera spent his childhood and early 
er by Youth in Mexico and studied art in its Na- 
sonal tinal Academy. In his twenties he went 
luring to Europe, spent 12 years traveling in 
which France, Italy, and Spain. His work was 


called Gen an international flavor by this travel- 
demo- and the modern as well as the primi- Ask for the package showing the picture 


i that ty combined with something typically i \ sf ==9 of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 
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WOODCUTS by MEXICAN ART STUDENTS 


The 
proble: 


These prints are by Mexican boys of high school age, . 
readin; 


students in a Federal Art School at Taxco, described in the 
October 19, 1935, issue of Scholastic. These boys are de- 
scendants of the ancient Aztec peoples whom Cortez found Mex 
when he entered Mexico in 1519. Their work is original by Stu 
and is scarcely influenced by contemporary: art in other parisor 
parts of the world, since they are quite isolated in their ages. 
mountain home and have little or no contact with the out- outstar 
side. The subjects of these prints were drawn directly on specific 
the wood and engraved with knives in the traditional specula 
Japanese manner. The prvints were rubbed off by hand. Illustr: 
Rivera. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
s SIGNPOSTS » 


There are many good books on the social 3 . -— 
problems of Mexico that you will enjoy . a " 2 E ccadl 


reading. 


s a 3 
Mexico: A Study of Two Americas, j é REASON, Si 


by Stuart Chase (Macmillan), is a com- 
parison of the handicraft and machine 


ages. In this survey of the country, an — ! . 
outstanding economist inquires into the ps ON D 


specific inroads of the machine age, and | 


speculates on what the future may hold. | : F 
Illustrations for the book are by Diego 4 ; 
Rivera. | | 000 





Church and State in Latin America, by | 
J. Lloyd Mecham, gives the historical back- | 
ground of the church and state struggle | 
which is now taking place in Mexico. | 
Credit is given to the Church for many 
of the developments of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 








bd i MERCY, HARRY.WTHIS - ° 
SUD 5 GIRL FRIENDS —~ 

The Mexican in the United States, by  F pgen ante 9 ggg HUH! HAVEN'T DONE 
Emory S. Bogardus, throws new light upon WHATS HAPPENED To A THING BUT SIT 
a dificult problem. Just recently there . ALL THE GIRL FRIENDS? AROUND HOME ALL * 
has been trouble in Colorado over the use k, WEEK. MIGHTAS 4 
of Mexican labor on the sugar beet farms. 

When the late Dwight Morrow was am- 
bassador of the United States to Mexico 
he won the love and respect of all classes. 
His wife, Elizabeth Morrow, wrote a pic- 
ture book for children called The Painted | 
Pig. You will enjoy the pictures and get 
a better understanding of Mexican life by 
looking at the book. 

* 











The Conquest of Mexico, by W. H. 
Prescott, remains one of the standard 
works on this important historical period. 
It is available now in a two-volume edition WELL - WELL- HOW'S 
of the Everyman’s Library (Dutton.) HANOSOME LITTLE 
BROTHER HARRY, THIS 











HANDSOME ABOUT ME 1S ABLOT ON THE LANDSCAPE. IF YOU 
WITH THESE CHIN TAKE MY AOVICE YOULL START RIGHT 
’ EVENING ?y| | | BLOSSOMS! SAY, DICK, IN EATING FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST. (17'S 


{ 2 fn ee . ; 5 DO YOU THINK THATS i TO CHASE ‘EM! 
Santa Ana, by Frank C. Hanighen, is | " | WHY THE GIRLS ARE nal 


) AW DRY UP. NOTHIN’ LET'S LOOK AT YOU. H-MM.. THAT CHIN 
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the best biography of the man who was ALL TURNING ME DOWN 





eleven times president of Mexico. He is _ LATELY ? 
best known to Americans for the part he | 
took in the struggle over Texas. 

Now that the Mexican highway between | 
Laredo and Mexico City is about to open | 
for summer traffic you may be interested 
in the Motorist’s Guide to Mezxico, by 
Michael and Virginia Scully. Besides 
basic road information it gives a great 
many historical facts. 
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SCHOLASTIC. 





English Section 











Viva Mexico! 


(Concluded from page 6) 


to Don Pedro or paying the slightest at- 
tention to him. His wife, with hands out- 
stretched and flung in the air, with eyes 
now rolling, now flashing, was screaming 
her vesion; just how she had spent her 


to fall for weeks and the coffee trees, 
laden with buds, were unable to flower. 
With the crop in imminent peril, with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars ready 
to dry up and blow away all around us— 
we could still experience a kind of social 
gratitude for the calamity, and toward 
noon | began to feel that among the many 


kndly acts of our host, his having had 








hacienda. There are cattle barns of the 
most modern construction. ‘The students 
raise prize bulls, pure-bred hogs and sheep, 
and cultivate bees. They have also 
laboratory for agricultural experiment, 
The greater part of Mexico's people 
are country or village peasants and farm. 
crs who live from the soil. Most of them 
still farm by the most primitive methods, 








time between the departure of the blithe- in all, six children instead of only one or — plowing the earth with wooden plows, eul- tor, Sch 
some cavalcade and its unexpected appear- — two was perhaps the kindliest. Race sui- — tivating the fields painfully by hand. They 
ance with a litter in its midst; and what cide on his part would have been not only have no knowledge of how to enrich the 
she had unsuspectingly remarked to her race suicide but conversational murder. soil and increase their crops. 
daughter and one of the servants when the dinner (it was announced at last) As the boys.here at Chapingo go up and 
first she descried it; what they had respec- was a_ revelation in the possibilities of | down the main stairway of the building, ‘Terrace 
tively replied; what she did next, and what Mexican cooking, and although the multi- or attend lectures in what used to be the pan; 
she did after that, and the sensations of a tude of dishes were not new to me their chapel of a_ hacienda, they have the Blue = 
Mexican lady on hearing that her husband — savor was. Grandmamma cooked from meaning of the Revolution always before pee. 
had been thrown from his horse and ren- recipes (“muy. muy  antiquas,’ they their eyes. Diego Rivera’ was commis. I live 
dered unconscious were) whose origins had been obscured — sioned to paint frescoes in this school from Mexico 
My three American friends, who live — by subsequent history, and almost a cen- — which the educators hoped so much. On my east 
in Mexico and have learned how to pro- tury had in no way impaired her sense the main stairway are pictured two Mex- and alfz 
ject themselves into the spirit of every of taste or her lightness of touch. icos; one the land of mountains and plain jean why 
social situation, were meeting the de- Then we were shown the house: even-- with the peon tilling the fields in the alfalfa ; 
mands of the moment by bellowing (heir before we realized what was about to ancient fashion; the other an_ industrial- ways th 
more or less fictitious tales, and in the nar- — happen—the new bathroom, to whose un- ized Mexico with factories, ships in har- | Raff 
row street beyond the long open windows, doubted conveniences Don Juan artlessly bors, and laborers at work in mines and “erracec 
the train we had just left (it was so called our attention, and after examining  mills—the dream of revolutionary work- with me. 
near we could have leaned out and touched separately every plant in the patio, we ers. There is also a prophetic scene of to grow 
it) was making wholly unsuccessful efforts — returned to the sala, where the darling  peons receiving deeds to parcels of land, them—to 
to return to Barranca. The whistle and weather proceeded almest immediately to Working with the master, Rivera, in the Three 
bell of the engine shrieked and rang in- save not only the situation but the coffee execution of the designs wer young bought 1 
cessantly, the cars separated in an agony crop. A series of cloud-bursts kept us all artists and native craftsmen, so that the help me 
of noise and then slam-banged together at the open windows fascinated, as for building is truly a co-operative expression two men 
again and again and again. Most of the some reason one always is by the hissing of the people’s hopes. There is «a wonder- sent 
time the engine was in front of the house of rain and the violent activities of tin ful spirit in the decorations symbolizing bined © 
sending a geyser of hoarse steam through — waterspouts, until their sudden cessation Sun, Rain, and Mother Earth on whieh for my 
one of the sala windows. When the six enabled us to stroll out, accompanied by the people depend for life, the maize or May, J 
simultaneous narratives were nearing their Don Juan and the children, to visit the corn which is their fundamental food, and from all 
climaxes and the train was at its loudest, town’s famous gardens for growing violets, the unity of all workers. One striking a stake | 
a little girl came into the room, sat down azaleas, camelias, roses, and gardenias for picture shows the body of Emiliano the stake 
at the piano, and began to practice scales, the market. There did not seem to be many Zapata symbolically feeding the roots of Ewas h 
a little boy appeared from the patio for of them, but it was only later, when Don the corn. a, 7 
the purpose of making the phonograph Pedro and his wife came to the train with For the first time the value of the In- — f 
play the sextette from “Lucia.” as ren- their arms full, that we knew why. dians and their ancient civilization was vineyard, 
dered by four trombones and two cornets, In two hours the coffee had flowered, appreciated. The poor, despised natives and by J 
and the canary bird went abruptly and and as the train lurched back to Barranea had gone on creating beautiful things in market p 
completely mad. Most of this lasted with-in the green, uncanny, storm-washed light, their original Indian way through all the lons of 
out surcease for an hour and a quarter. through acres and acres and aan of centuries of poverty and oppression. En- one dolla 
The last fifteen minutes we spent in saying — white coffee blossoms, it was difficult not thusiastic artists who went out to their sold fres! 
good-by. The senora kissed the two ladies to believe that there had been in the Villages found pottery dishes, embroid- 77; 
before we left the sala, and again at the tropics a fall of snow. eries, weavings, and many other things, ae ms 
door. They were more than ordinarily = interesting in color and design. The ruins in the ba 
convinced that they had contracted lead- Reprinted from Viva Mexico! by of temples and sculptures made by those Texas vo 
poisoning. ‘Then we strolled away to the Charles | Macomb Flandrau, copyright, mysterious peoples, the Aztecs and Tol- green an 
house of Don Juan Valera, where we were 1908, by permission of D. Appleton and tees, were close at hand, if and around 
received by Don Juan's wife and five en- Company, publishers. Mexico City. Archaeologists began study- 
chanting children, his mother who had ing these ancient civilizations, and Dr. 
come over from a neighboring village to 7 : Manuel Gamio was commissioned by the 
cook her son's birthday Stance (she was Young Mexico Goes government to excavate and re stove the ve 
ninety-three and as bald as an egg), and to School great Pyramids of the Sun and Moon at the a 
an orchestra of fourteen pieces. Teotihuacan. the Roun 


No doubt one could become hardened to 
sitting all morning at one end of a parlor, 
gravely listening to the waltzes and two- 


steps of an orchestra at the other, and 


after every selection even more gravely 


(Continued from page 13) 


and flowers. There are speeches, singing, 


and dancing, as well as all sorts of things 
to eat and drink. 
schools and centers 


Besides the rural 


Some of the most vital spirits of this 
remarkable organization were Jose Clem- 
ente Orozco, David  Siqueros, Carlos 
Merida, and Diego Rivera. On the walls 
of the splendid old Jesuit College of San 


I 


From hig 
You cast 
To pierce 


adjourning with one’s host and the mu-_ for Indian education, the Federal Gov- Ildefonso which became the quarters of Dra 
sicians to the dining room for a glass of | ernment has established eight regional the National Preparatory School, Orozco wn fr 
‘ Ensnaring 


cognac. But there is about the first morn- 
ing spent in this fashion a ghastly charm. 
As the ladies did not take cognac, upon 
them devolved the less invigorating task 
fre- 
conversa- 


of preserving unbroken during our 


quent absences the thread of 


agricultural schools. One of them is at 
Chapingo, a place in the country not far 
from Mexico City. 


ing contrasts one finds in Mexico that this 


It is one of the amus- 


school for the sons of small farmers and 
Indian peasants should occupy _ the 


and Siqueiros painted = dramatic and 
powerful figures expressing the tragedies 
and sorrows of the poor. 

A School of the Dance, directed by Car- 
los Merida is functioning in one dlepart- 
ment of the building. He and the dancers 
and artists who work with him bring ' 


The hope 
Which, in 
Might ma 
Your stir 
Tear and 
Visions o 


When the 


tion, and I groveled before them in ad- hacienda formerly owned by one of those 

miration every time I returned and found predatory generals who made a_ fortune their pupils all they can learn from In- _ ms 
that the children and the weather as topics out of politics and war. dians of | remote villages of the ancient ou nr 
had not even begun to be exhausted. There The boys are studying the raising of Aztec rhythms and dance steps. They 7 
was all the more to say about the weather — cattle and development of crops, and the encourage the children to realize the chuc 
by reason of the fact that there had been theories they learn in the classrooms are unique beauty of their own land and its triw 


recently so little of it—rain had refused 


put in practice on the broad acres of the 





(Concluded on page 30) 
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Student Section 


ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
jn creative writing. All manuscripts 
thould bear the name of the writer, age, 
ghool, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. 


Grapes In The Sun 


“Terraced grapes grown purple in the 
sun ; 
Blue smoke 


cold.” 


rising slowly through the 


I live in the upper Rio Grande Valley, 

Mexico is to my west; a vast desert on 
my east. The irrigated crops are cotton 
and alfalfa. My father is an old Mex- 
jean who thinks in terms of cotton and 
alfalfa; and I, Raoul, his son, have al- 
ways thought in terms of grapes. 

I do not know where I first read the 
above lines, or exactly why the phrase 
“erraced grapes” should have stayed 
with me. But all of my life ve wanted 
to grow grapes—to touch them—to eat 
them—to sell them in the market place. 

Three years ago my own cotton dollars 
bought 1,000 grape vines; I hired men to 
help me when the vines arrived. While 
two men made holes for the plants, the 
other two came along behind, pruning 
and setting the vines. The next day I 
turned on the water, and began to wait 
for my stand. Early in the month of 
May, I saw the green shoots springing 
from all the vines. Late in August I set 
astake to each vine and tied the vine to 
the stake. For the first time in my life 
I was happy, though I hadn’t tasted a 
grape... . 

This, the fourth year, I replaced new 
stakes for the old ones, cultivated my 
vineyard, mostiy by my own hand labor, 
and by July, I was selling grapes in the 
market place. I made one hundred gal- 
los of grape juice, and sold them at 
one dollar and a half per gallon. I also 
sod fresh grapes at three cents a pound, 
totaling six thousand pounds. 

For the first time in my life I deposited 
grape dollars, instead of cotton dollars, 
inthe bank. And if you should visit West 
Texas you would see my own vineyard 
green and purple against the Texas sun. 

—Raoul Maldonado, 18, 
Fabens (Texas) H. S., 


Lou M. Pinckney, Teacher. 


The following verses were among those 
submitted to the Scholastic Awards which 
the editors deem worthy of appearing in 
the Round Table. 


Lances of the Critics 


From high upon your seat of judgment 
You cast your barbs of condemnation, 
To pierce the silken fabrics 
Drawn freshly from the loom, 
naring with words, 
The hopes and aspirations 
Which, in fulfillment, 
Might make the world more beautiful. 
Your stinging phrases, lashing tongues, 
Tear and rend apart 
Visions of a hopeful heart, 
mn they are scarcely born. 
From self-exalted heights, 
our throne of titular command, 
% point accusing fingers 
Some obscure mistake 
4nd chuckle inwardly 
With triumphant glee. 


So many glittering plans 
Have crashed to crystal bits 
Because ‘you disapproved. 
So many shining lights 
Have flickered, then gone out, 
Swept by Censure’s breath. 
So many vain and gaudy works 
Have traveled far; 
Your words have cleared their way. 
A lonely few 
Slip past you, 
And soar to undreamed heights. 
Just stop and think, 
If you created, instead of judged, 
Could you reach those heights? 
Could you? 
—William A. Conover, 18, 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., 


Miss Bessie Whitford, Teacher. | 


Are These Our Fathers? 


The fathers of our modern boys 

Were pious little dears; 

They never roared unseemly noise 

Or brought their mothers tears. 

They held aloft the light of Truth, 

They never swore or fought— 

They envied not the envied Ruth, 

For Shakespeare filled their dreams 
youth 

And lesser men are naught. 


I wonder if such faultless saints 
Once trod this darkling plane, 
Or whether modern pater paints 
A roughish boyhood sane. 
Yet, if he paints it white, give ear 
And hearken to his call: 
Much time must pass before the year 
Arrives for us to leave this sphere, 
And sons may come to all. 
—Walter Gormley, 13, 
Mt. Penn H. 8., 
Reading, Pa., 
Mr. Jacob Wentzel, 


On Feeling Futile 


If I could emulate the skill of Keats 
Or Hardy, or a host of poets, then 


Contentment could be mine for life; but 


when 

I think of my poor craft and lesser feats, 

My human dread of smirking scorn en- 
treats 

My mind to give up hope, desert its pen, 

And look for truth among the haunts of 
men 

Like any fool who laughs and sleeps and 
eats. 

But I have known the spirit of the free 

Unfettered soul, and soared 
realm 

Enchanted, so that now I could not be 

Content to wield a lever or a helm. 

One snared within a magic, wordless 
spell 

Can’t disensnare his spirit very well. 


— Walter Gormley. | 


Amused 


A little bird sat on a tree, 
And hopped from limb to limb, 
And kept his beady eye on me, 
The while I looked at him 
I stood and watched him much amused, 
Until a thought occurred, 
That it was very possible, 
That I amused the bird. 

—Mark Calnon, 17, 

Meridian (Idaho) 





Teacher. 





unto the | 





H.8:1 
Lucy Comstock, Teacher. | 





BROKEN 
RECORDS? 


THE boy who breaks records in track 
and field events is the boy who keeps 
himself in the best condition. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are an 
ideal food for the boy in training. 
They’re packed with quick energy 
which restores the fuel burned up 
in work-outs. And because they’re 
crisp and easy to digest, they don’t 
overload the stomach. 

Sold by all grocers. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Nothing takes the place of 


CORN FLAKES 
& MAKE Money AT HOME 





Need new tennis strings for your racket? 
So do other players. Make money at home string- 
ing their rackets. No experience needed. Enougt 
TOMGUT “*Court-Tested”’ (blue and 3 
white spiral) silk string for any racket 
(37 —— ym gee pe oy ee Postpaid 
for $1 postpaid (cash with order. 37 ft. coil 
, $1.17C. O. D. Money back guarantee. |siik string 
G > —~ FREE: with order: stringing instruc- [Sven <™" 
tions, sampleand prices of other TOMGUT Tennis Strings. _ 
Save on your racket--(make money stringing for others.) Order now 
THOMPSON MFG. CO., 4557 Packers Ave., CHICAGO 
TOMGUT ‘‘Court-Tested’’ Tennis Strings & Restringing Equipment 

















on; gold her Aaoel 
rings as shown, | to 11, $1.90 ea; 12 or 
Catalog showing hundreds of pins 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 











Physical Education (Girls) 
College of 
Physical Education 


E * T Physical Therapy 


Of Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Correspondence 


(411 WANT YOU 
Al Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam”’”’ 

%F Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Education 

usually sufficient. Short hours 
will coach 25 free. Write immedi- 
ately for free 32-page book, with list 

of positions and full particulars 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K287 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Riding the Black Current 
(Concluded from page 18) 


for the goods of the East. 
And Manila, in expectation 
of trading with the galleons came mer- 
chants from all over the East; bringing 
teak and ebony, rosewood and sapphires 
from Siam, amber and spices from Mo- 
black, and 
highly- 


precious 
yearly to 


lucea, boxes of red, 


yellow 


lacquer 
from Japan, as well as 
prized ornate weapons. 

From China, came preserved ginger and 
oranges, raw silk and stiff brocaded fab- 
tics, destined, perhaps, to be made up into 
gowns for ladies of the Spanish court, or 
even for the royal princesses, themselves. 
From China, too, were brought musk and 
ivory, nutmegs, carved 


beads, and prec- 


ious stones. 


Social Studies Section 


If the journey outward was a long and 
trying one, the homeward trip must have 
been a thousand times more so, for the 
course they had to follow, in order to 
find favorable winds, was much longer. 
They rode the Japan current Kuro Shio, 
generally known at that time as_ the 
“Black Current,’ = which 
ocean in a northeasterly direction, carry- 
ing them to a point several hundred miles 
north of their destination. Making a 
landfall at Cape Mendocino, in Northern 
California, they southward, and 
tollowed the curve of the coast for hun- 
dreds of miles until they reached port. 
dreaded than — storms 
enemy 


crossed the 


turned 


Even more 


were the pirates and privateers 
that lay in wait for them on the home- 
ward course, or hid among the rocky 
headlands of the California coast, ready 


to waylay them. 





and junior high schools. 


part of pupils. 


Society in Action offers a course that 
will prove an exciting and absorbing 
adventure in the social studies for 
both teacher and pupil. It is a text- 
book for each member of the class. 
Abundant materials, references, sug- 
gestions and assignments are pro- 
vided for a complete three-year 
course. So the costs of the course 
are low. The fifty units in the book 
are thoroughly flexible. The unit 
sequence can be changed at any time 
to suit the class’ inclinations. And 
the work on each unit can be adapted 


Acting Debate 
Argument Discussion 
Art work Exhibit-planning 


Graph making 
Fiction writing 
Interviewing 
Investigating 


Cartooning 
Chart making 
Collecting facts 
Compiling facts 


RKO Building 





The DYNAMIC Classroom 
for Social Studies 


Social studies, a comparatively new subject in the curriculum, calls 
for a break with the traditional passive classroom approach. 
social-studies course should embody the dynamic, active classroom 
work that has become a main objective of leading upper elementary 
To a remarkable degree, Society in Action 
meets this need for a course requiring more enthusiastic doing on the 
A glance below at the partial list of student talents 
and interests exercised by Society in Action will make that clear. 


For 7th, 8th and 9th grade courses: 


SOCIETY IN ACTION 


By Helen Halter 


Supervisor of Social Studies, Milne School, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


Some of the Student Talents and Interests 
Exercised by Society in Action: 


Order Society in Action now on 30-day approval. 


INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The 


simultaneously to slow and _ fast 
groups, or to groups with different 
skills and interests. A course based 
on this book will be both honest and 
enlightened, and will be invaluable 
in preparing pupils for a_ broader, 


more socially useful life. 


For the Homeroom 


Schools unable to offer a regular 
social-studies course will find Society 
in Action a remarkably practical 
textbook for the home-room period. 


Program planning 
Public speaking 
Reasoning 
Reporting 
Research 

Social service 
Statistics 


leadership 
Management 
Map-making 
Mathematics 
Pamphleteering 
Play writing 
Poster designing 


List price, $1.66 


Radio City, New York 
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SCHOLA 


Therefore, as they proceeded south. 
ward, the vessels kept, if possible, some 
distance out from the land, the better to 
avoid surprise attacks. But often they 
were forced to put to shore, either be. 
cause of rough weather, on account of the 
need of repairing leaks or broken masts, 


or because the scurvy-weakened crew 


found it impossible to proceed further 
without fresh food and water. 
Finally, however, if all went well, the 


long trip down the coast would be over, 

But, though the galleons had finished 
their trip, their precious cargo had not 
yet reached its destination. 

It must be unloaded, done up into 
packages of suitable size, 
the backs of mules. Then, the long pack 
train would start eastward over the 
mountains, along the paved trea 
to Mexico City—the 
-which, many months before, had come 
| the silver and trading that 
| had. been carried by the galleons on their 


and placed on 


sure road 
same road over 


articles for 


outward journey to the Philippines. 
Some of the merchandise was left in 
City, but the larger part was 
taken on to Vera Cruz, a seaport on the 
East There. it was put aboard 
| other ships, to be carried on another fong 
voyage, across the Atlantic to Spain. , 


Mexico 


coast. 


| So, finally, the dream of Columbus was 

| fulfilled, and the long-desired 
of the East—silk and spices, sandalwood 
and precious gems brought more 
than half way around the world, to the 

| waiting people of Europe. 

| 

| 

| 


treasures 


were 








Young Mexico Goes 
to School 
(Concluded from page 28) 
their inspira- 
and dance 


life, and to leok there for 
tion in making stage designs 
pageants. 

The University of 
one on the American continent, is now co- 
educational, and hundreds of girls take 
the opportunity to study beside their boy 
companions. The National Preparatory 
School, in which all students for the Uni- 
versity take their courses 
and degrees, is likewise co-educational. 

Education in Mexico is only at the be- 
ginning, and it is a long slow process to 
bring the good life to the people of mixed 
race and different civilization 
which make up the country. In spite of 
discouragements, the rural and agricul- 
tural schools and the open air painting 
groups, most valuable in Mexican educa- 
tion, continue their work. The best 
teachers know that in order to create a 
they must develop the true 
race, qualities 


Mexico, the oldest 


preliminary 


stages of 


good nation, 
qualities of their mixed 
which the brown people, original natives 
of the land, have preserved through all 
the centuries. Chief of these are love of 
the land, a keen feeling for beauty, and 
skill in handicrafts. 


Reprinted from Young Mexico, by Anne 
Merriman: Peck, copyright, 1934, by pert 
mission of Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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Human Sacrifices 
(Concluded from page 8) 


The beautiful young virgin is transferred 
into the Shrine for the final blessings. The 
arging multitude clusters around the top 
of the sacred chasm. Its walls are over- 
grown with vines and orchid-festooned 
trees. Seventy feet below the massed wor- 
shipers is the surface of the well-water. 
sixty’ feet below that surface, the floor 
of Nohoch-Yumchac’s abode is already 
¢rewn with the offerings of past sacri- 
fees... entangled in the bones of old 
brides. 

A circle of people extends for hundreds 
of feet around the well’s rim, and _ toss 
sacrificial gifts to splash and ripple the 
dark waters. They are struck silent when 
the god’s betrothed appears. She moves 
like a phantom in the gauzy draperies of 
her ceremonial robe. 

The chilans lift her in their arms. A 
blast from the trumpets. The great fun- 
kul, or stone drum on the pyramid of 
Kukulcan echoes its hollow answer. With 
each measured beat of the drum, the 
chilans swing Yumchac’s bride back and 
forth across the brink of the weil. Sud- 
denly the priest signals. The chilans brace 
themselves on the rock platform, then 
swing up and out. They release the girl’s 


body. 

The child-bride poises in the air for an 
instant. Then, draperies streaming, she 
hurtles down. A white flash breaks the 


flm of fragrant pollen dust on the sur- 
face of the water. Greenish-white spray is 
tossed high. A deep sigh echoes the splash, 
and the walls of people lining the edge of 
the cenote crumble apart, headed for 
cities, fields and jungles. The god of rain 
has accepted his bride. 


* . - 


Yum Kak, the Mayan god of fire, a 
carved human figure reclining with raised 
knees, demanded a sacrifice in the cup 
of his stomach 

The gods of the fields had been gener- 
ous, and in the religious ceremonies soon 


to begin Yum Kak was the protagonist 
for his fellow deities. He looked like a 
monstrous cigarette ash-tray which men 
would use many centuries after he lay 
broken and crumbled over the soil of 


Chichen Itza. But today slaves and pris- 
smers of war had been promised saint- 
hood and eternal happiness, after being 
sacrificed to Yum Kak and the other gods. 

Dancing and and visiting of 
telatives precede the sacrifices. 

Within the enclosure blazed a fierce fire. 
Its flames high, tingeing the 
Pyramid of Kukulcan and the Temple of 
the Warriors a bloody red. Shadows of 
the priests and attendants flickered like 
giant phantoms over the ground and 
against the buildings. The fire’s light al- 
most gave life to the stone skulls of the 
fompantli. The sacrificial victims sang 
and prayed, bolstering up flagging cour- 
age with the assurances of the priests of 
fatering everlasting paradise. 

Suddenly, the chaces, or priestly assist- 
ants, grasp the victim and carry him up 
the steps of the temple of sacrifice. Over- 
looking the pit of fire, the slave takes one 

t look around Chichen. Itza gleaming in 
the night. Then he is hurled into the 
flames. The heart of the victim is cut out 


feasting 


leaped 





English Section 


and thrown into the gaping cavity in the | 7 
statue of Yum Kak. The god’s head is | %m 
at right angles to his body, as 
though not to witness the horrible rites 


carved 


practiced in his honor. 


It appears paradoxical that a civiliza- 
sciences should 


tion adept in the 


resorted to gory human sacrifice 


ligion. But while Europe was in the Dark 


Ages, Chichen Itza, holy city 


earliest American empire, was a flourish- 


ing metropolis. Its population of half a 
million enjoyed life amid wide avenues : 
landscaped by flowers and trees. Mag- via S.S. OCTORARA 5.5. JUNIATA 


nificent temples and pyramids added to 
the display of art and color. Inside the 
decorated 
All these buildings of 
polished and carved stone were fashioned 
crude tools. A 
simple image might have taken the life’s 
In outdoor theatre, 
feats of 
cosmopolitan 


temples brilliant murals 


walls and ceilings. 
through the ages with 
of two men. 
comedies, dances, 

delighted the 


labors 
farces, 
strength 
crowds. 


and 


Life was cheap when the numerous gods 
of the fields and elements demande 
Though 


toll of human. sacrifices. 
rounded by culture and science, the 


superstitions were too 
regard. 

But when the Old World cast 
yoke of the Middle Ages and 


the New World in the 16th 
ancient Yucatan, weakened by 


fever and the ravages of the Aztecs and 
Toltecs, fell before the Spanish Conquista- 
dors. Its life and religion were stamped 
civilization 


out. The earliest American 


fell in ruins. 


powerful to dis- 


invaded 
century, 


have 
in re- 


of the 
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NATURE’S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST 


A Great Lakes cruise has glamour. Height- 
en that glamour with modern ship luxury 
and you begin to get the meaning of a 
Great Lakes Transit cruise. For the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation offers you the 
cruise hits of 1936. Only the comfort and 
luxury of the superbly appointed S. S. 
OCTORARA or the S. S. JUNIATA can 
give you the full measure of superlative 
joy that abounds in an inland cruise. De- 
cide now to combine this luxury with the 
picturesque grandeur for which the 2230 
mile route through the Great Lakes is 
famous and for eight days this summer you 
will have LIVED... a guest of a world 
renowned host, The Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation. 

Include the Great Lakes in your vacation 
plans. Your agent can easily arrange for 
your entire passage with convenient rail- 
way connections. 

FOR RESERVATIONS CONSULT 
YOUR TRAVEL OR RAILWAY 
AGENT—NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU 

BETTER 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


J. F. Connon, Passenger Traffic Mer. 
120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Chicago’s Bill Fleming gives you 
another angle. 

Bill said: 

**Popular Mechanics is my best friend. Not 
only because I get such a kick out of it, 
"but also because reading ‘POPS’ makes 
my school work easier and better. Now 
I’m getting top grades—my industrial arts 
projects all have a professional look. And 
I never get stumped by a question in those 
classes now. ‘POPS’ gives me a real ad- 
vantage over the other fellows.” 





* Covers every phase of action on land, sea or in 
the air. . . . Tunes you in on the fascinating 
Worid of Science, Invention, Discovery, Mechanics, 
Exploration and Engineering. ... Be the authority 
on the progress of modern science. How?... Pop- 
ular Mechanics Magazine! 

Each issue contains 400 to 500 new pictures, plus 
170 or more pages filled with news and those inter- 
esting articles which go to build Popular Mechanics 
the leader, the All-American star. 

In every part of this world—from Russian steel 
mills, from African jungles, from laboratories in 
New York and air bases in Honolulu—4500 experts 
are constantly scooping the new, the unusual, for 
YOUR entertainment. 

Do you like to work with toois? Popular Mechanics 
is packed with practical directions for making boats, 
trailers, toys, furniture, sport equipment. 

Are you a photographer? . Radio Operator? 
Want to be? Popular Mechanics brings you each 
month the latest plans and developments . . . plus 
the authentic low-down on other absorbing fields. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


25¢ at your Newsstand 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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When it’s “game, set, match 





@ When the winning point 1s scored and you 





stroll off the court— that’s the time you want 


a bag of PLANTERS! They’re sure to score 






a taste thrill every time! For, after tennis of 










any other game, nothing tastes so good as de} 






licious salted peanuts—nothing hits thé 
spot like PLANTERS! 
They’re so big, meaty and 







luscious! They’re so _ fresh, 






crisp and tender. Try a bagful 
today. Just be sure that you 
get genuine PLANTERS— 
identified by the picture of 
“MR. PEANUT” on the bag. 
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PLANTERS PEANL 





